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his mother when she prepared a meal for 
him of chicken, ice cream, and cake—the 
things he liked best—we should think him 
a most endbnat child. He’s a spoiled brat, we might 





conclude. He doesn’t respond with normal gratitude to 


those who love him. To put the most charitable inter- 
pretation on it, he seems not quite bright! As our Aunt 
Hattie would have said, he hasn’t sense enough to know 
which side his bread is buttered on. 

A few weeks ago a large technical high school missed 
a valuable microscope from the chemistry laboratory. 
Later, some scales, glassware, chemicals, and a $400 bal- 
ance disappeared. The school authorities were stumped. 
They called in the police, who began a careful watch. 
One night they caught three boys in the act of climbing 
out a window, loaded with apparatus. The school build- 
ing was used every night for adults attending defense 
industry classes. The boys had entered the building 
with groups of these men, hidden in storerooms, and 
waited till the building was locked up, after midnight, 
to begin their thieving. 

Brought into court, they face trial for grand larceny. 
They had stolen over $2,000 worth of chemical equip- 
ment, intending to sell it through pawnshops. One was 
a student still in school, and the leader, a young man of 





The Hand That Feeds Us 


An Editorial 


19, had been graduated with high honors only last June 
from the school he robbed. 

No doubt these boys were poor, and there may be 
circumstances which do not appear on the surface. Let 
us not pass hasty judgments. Yet it is a saddening thing 
that any students, and particularly this leader, should 
come to such a pass. He has had the best education 
that America can afford, at public expense. He was 
given special consideration and his ability recognized. 
There is little doubt that he could have had scholarship 
assistance for advanced training and the probability of 
an honorable career. 

But instead, he chose to bite the hand. that fed him. 
He broke the chain of common loyalty and responsi- 
bility that holds the community together. He is not the 
only one, nor the most blameworthy, who have for- 
gotten what America has done for them. Many persons 
in high places in government, in business, or in daily 
life have been false to their better natures. Democracy 
has not failed them. But they have failed democracy. 

If we are going to make a glorious success of this great 
democratic experiment, we must learn to give more 
than we take. 
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Brooklyn Eagle 
Above: The SPAB is expected to break the 
“bottlenecks” arms 


delaying production by 
giving defense industries first call (a pri- 
ority) on steel and other materials. 


Right: The defense boom is giving people 
non-defense 











Halladay in The 
Providence Journal 
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Above: Immediate action is needed 
to spread defense contracts among 
many small plants that face ruin 
because of a shortage of steel, 
copper, rubber, and other materials 
in non-defense industries. 


The god of war holds a silk stock- 
ing—"first casualty on the Ameri- 
can Front.” American embargoes 
on Japanese goods stopped silk 
shipments from Japan and threaten 
to halt production of stocki 
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Shoot First! to Defend Sea, 
President Orders 


VW OM now on, if German or Ital- 
ian vessels of war enter the 
waters the protection of which 

is necessary for American defense, they 

do so at their own peril.” Jn these words 

President Roosevelt on Sept. 11 set 

forth the war policy which this country 

will follow hereafter. 

The President left no room tor doubt 
as to what he meant. He has ordered 
the Navy to destroy on sight any Ger- 
man submarine or raider encountered 
in the area between the northeastern 
coast of the United States and Iceland, 
and possibly in other areas (Mr. Roose- 
velt did not specify just what areas he 
meant.) “No matter what it costs,” he 
said, “we will keep open the line of 
legitimate commerce in these defense 
waters.” This puts the next step up to 
Germany. “There will be no shooting 
war,” Mr. Roosevelt staved, “unless Ger- 
many continues to seek it.” 

This new policy was adopted as the 
result of a recent series of German at- 
tacks on American ships. On Sept. 4 
the American destroyer Greer, carrying 
mail to Iceland, was attacked twice by 
a German submarine. On both occa- 
sions the torpedoes missed their mark. 

In May the American flag merchant 
ship Rebin Moor was sunk by a Nazi 
submarine, her passengers and crew 
forced into open boats in the middle 
of the South Atlantic. 

On August 17 the American-owned 
Sessa, flying the flag of Panama, was 
torpedoed without warning, then 
shelled, south of Iceland. Most of her 
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crew were probably lost. Early in Sep- 
tember the United States merchant 
ship Steel Seafarer was sunk by a Ger- 
man airplane in the Red Sea. 

“Piracy legally and morally,” the 
President called these attacks. “Genera- 
tion after generation,” he declared, 
“America has battled for the general 
policy of the freedom of the seas. And 
that policy is a very simple one—but 
a basic, a fundamental one. It means 
that no nation has the right to make 
the broad oceans of the world at great 
distances from the actual theatre of 
land war unsafe for the commerce of 
others.” 


Behind Schedule 


When Napoleon invaded Russia in 
the summer of 1812 it took him 83 
days to reach Moscow. On the 83rd day 
of Adolf Hitler’s 1941 invasion he was 
still far from the Russian capital. 

The struggle in Russia last week was 
called by one writer “two sieges and a 
battle of destruction.” The defenses of 
Leningrad in the north still held firmly. 
The Germans claimed to have sur- 
rounded the city. The Russians denied 
this. At any rate the city was still put- 
ting up a fierce defense. 

In the south, Odessa still resisted 
stubbornly. But the Germans had 
far beyond that city. They had appar- 
ently s in cross- 
ing the Dnieper at sev- 
eral points and were pre- 
paring to move on to the 
Don, deep in the Uk- 
raine. 

The “battle of destruc- 
tion” was being fought 
at the center of the long 
battleline, around Smo- 
lensk. Here it was the 
Russians who were ad- 
vancing. They claimed to 
be driving the Nazis 
back at the rate of seven 
to ten miles a day and to 
be widening the front 
over which they were 
moving. Berlin admitted 
losing ground here. 

But in spite of Russian 
successes in the central 
sector, the Ge 


rmans 
were still driving 

into Russia on p Syne 
And they were destroy- 
ing great quantities of 
Russian equipment. 


Captive Europe Stirs 

There are growing. signs that Hitler 
is having trouble holding the lid down 
on conquered Europe. The hardships 
under which they live make the Nazis’ 
victims restless. The difficulties Hitler 
is having in Russia are also giving the 
conquered peoples hope. Of course 
there is little chance as real revolu- 
tion against Nazi rule anywhere. But it 
looks as if the Germans may have their 
hands full this winter. 

Norway and France were two of the 
most uneasy countries. The struggle be- 
tween the Norwegian people and the 
occupying authorities reached such a 
point that the German commissar put 
Oslo and neighboring territory under 
army law. This meant that about 500,- 
000 Norwegians could be tried and im- 
prisoned or executed by army courts 
without right of appeal to a higher 
court. On the first day of martial law 
two Norwegians were shot, others sent 
to prison for long terms. Norwegian la- 
bor threatened a general strike. 

In France the shooting of Laval and 
Déat (both men are recovering) started 
a series of anti-German incidents. A 
German civilian was beaten up in Paris. 
Shots were fired at Nazi soldiers and 
officials. A former Fren-h deputy who 
had worked with the Nazis was assas- 
sinated. Railroads were damaged. 

The Nazis cracked down hard. They 
seized over a hundred Frenchmen as 
hostages. Three of them were shot in 
retaliation for the attacks on the Ger- 
mans. But the harder the Germans tried 
io suppress disorders, the harder the 
French fought back. 


War in the Arctic 


East of Greenland, in the Arctic 
Ocean, lie Norway's Spi en 
Islands. So far to the north are they 
that Nae been practically forgot- 
ten as war raged in Europe. 

But in September they too became 
a war zone. A mixed force of British, 
Canadians and Norwegians raided the 
Spitsbergens. They set fire to huge 
dumps of coal and wrecked coal mines. 

This raid was not very important in 
itself. The Germans do not need Spits- 
bergen’s coal. The islands would be of 
only minor value as air and naval bases. 


It was more signi as a possible 
ttern for sade eaptioieas in the 
atte. The British are not strong 


enough to invade the continent. But a 
series of raids can cause trouble. 
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Defense Progress 


Washin learned that the Presi- 
dent’s lend-lease report for the second 
three months since the law was passed 
would reveal “a marked improvement.” 
Defense production seemed to be get- 
ting into its stride, The OPM reported 
that the Federal Government spent 
$1,172 million on national defense dur- 
ing August. This was an increase of 9.5 
per cent over July. Since July 1, 1940, 
our national defense e: itures have 
amounted to $9,282. million. 

And war supplies are flowing in 
larger amounts to all the Axis oppo- 
nents. The State Department reported 
that $69,072,276 worth of “arms, am- 
munition and implements of war” had 
been exported pa July. This was 
$20,275,461 more than in June. Over 
half the increase was in bombing and 
fighting planes. 

There was general progress in the 
making of airp , according to the 
OPM. Manufacturers delivered 1,854 
planes in August. This was 394 more 
than in July and over three times as 
many as in August, 1940. It was the 
largest single gain ever recorded in one 
month. 

But all this was only the beginning. 
Government officials were putting the 
final touches on a second lend-lease bill. 
The Capitol expected that it would call 
for $6 billion more. And “there were 
sound reasons for stating,” one corre- 
spondent wrote, “that est is 
not the last, but only the start of a new 
program of national defense that is just 
beginning to get under way.” 


The next minute the seesaw goes 
down. Then the Japanese seem to be 
willing to talk things over xyes 
What causes these shifts 
depends on whether the Axis or the 
Allies seem to be having the better of 


the war. And partly it depends on 
whether war-minded or peace-minded 


groups are on in J , 
“forthe past tow weeks Hitler ha 
n 


‘Partly it 


rived there they said nothing. And the 
apanese Ambassador in Washington 
e. been optimistic about the ae be 
is having with American officials. It is 
widely believed that some kind of set- 
tlement with Japan is about to be 
patched up. 

Last week the Japanese War Office 
announced that a new General Defense 
Headquarters had been set up to take 
care of all Japanese defenses. It will be 
under direct command of Emperor 
Hirohito. The Emperor already controls 
the civilian government. This will make 
him the supreme leader of the whole 
nation. 

In which direction was the seesaw 
moving now? observers wondered. Was 
Japan closing ranks in preparation for 
a real fight? Or did this mean that the 
Emperor would now be in a position to 
keep army hotheads under control? 


Senate Tax Bill 


The Senate thought that most of the 
House tax bill was all right. But Sena- 
tors agreed with Secretary Morgenthau 
that it was not stiff enough. So they 
added $365,500,000 to it. This raised 
the total increase over this year’s taxes 
to $3,583,900,000. 

The Senate bill was passed by a vote 
of 65 to 5. It was sent to a conference 
committee where the differences be- 
tween it and the House version will be 
ironed out. Most people thought that 
the House would accept 
the Senate changes and 
that the bill would then 


be J agg and signed 
quickly. 

The principal change 
made by the Senate was 
to lower income tax ex- 
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The only real argument in the Senate 
was over a proposed “community prop- 
erty” amendment. Eight states have 
laws which permit a husband and wife 
to divide their joint income in two. Ex- 
cept on small incomes this reduces the 
amount of tax each has to pay. The 
Amendment would have compelled 
such persons to pay taxes on the income 
each actually received. This amend- 
ment was dropped when the Senators 
from the eight community property 
states threatened to filibuster. 

Although this tax bill will raise a 
record breaking amount of money, 
observers believe much heavier taxes 
will be levied in the future. Next wek 
Scholastic will discuss the tax problem. 


Where’s That Oil? 


Oil was one of the first problems to 
be tackled by the Supply, Priorities, 
and Allocation Boatd (SPAB). This is 
the new organization set up by the 
President to act as a sort of general 
staff for the whole defense program. 

For weeks the country has been 
arguing about whether or not there is 
a shortage of gasoline on the East 
Coast. Petroleum Coordinator. Harold 
Ickes said there was. He asked east- 
ern service stations not to sell gasoline 
between 7 P.M. and 7 A.M. Oil men 
denied there was any shortage. 

There is plenty of oil in the coun- 
try, of course. If there is a shortage it 
is only because of lack of transporta- 
tion to bring it from western oil wells 
to eastern service stations. To solve this 
problem Mr. Ickes proposed that a 
1500-mile pipeline be constructed from 

(Concluded on following page) 
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the rich Texas oil fields. 

From 480,000 to 700,- 
000 tons of steel plates 
would be needed for this. 
Mr. Ickes asked the SPAB 
to give him high priorities 
on this steel. That is, he 
wanted the SPAB to see 
that steel mills supplied 
him before they sold steel 
to other users. The SPAB 
turned him down. They 
decided there were other 
more important uses for 
steel plates. 

A few days later a Sen- 
ate investigating commit- 
tee reported that there was 
no shortage of oil on the 
eastern coast. “Had an 
adequate analysis been 
made,” the committee said, “by those to 
whom the responsibility of co-ordination 
was delegated, the confusion of the ary 
few months might have been avoided. 
But Mr. Ickes and his assistant, Ralph 
K. Davies, stuck to their story. 





War-Mongering Movies? 


A small group of motion picture 
producers, “all. born abroad and ani- 
mated by the persecutions and hatreds 
of the Old World,” are using the movies 
to stir up war spirit in America. This 
charge was made by Senator Nye of 
North Dakota before a Senate investi- 
gating committee. He also declared 
that “some agent of the government” 
had demanded that studios produce 
war ate a films. 

Wendell Willkie, lawyer for the pro- 
ducers, denied the charges. He warned 
against bringing “pressure” to “influ- 
ence the industry to alter its policies.” 

“I cannot let pass the opportunity,” 
Mr. Willkie said in a letter, “to warn 
of the very genuine dangers involved in 
the type of investigation which you are 
now proposing to start. . . . From the 
motion picture and radio industries it 
is just a small -= to the newspapers, 
magazines and other periodicals. And 
from the freedom of the press it is just 
a small step to the freedom of the in- 
dividual to say what he believes.” 

The investigation was started by 
Senator Nye and Senator Clark of Mis- 
souri. The Senate has not approved it. 
But the Senate’s Interstate Commerce 
Committee, acting independently, set 
up a subcommittee to study the charges. 

Four members of the subcommittee 
are opposed to the President’s foreign 
policy. Only one, Senator MacFarland 
ot Arizona, is a Roosevelt supporter. 
Mr. MacFarland said that he was try- 
ing “to find out what you are driving 
at. Do you want to pass a law?” he 
asked Mr. Nye. “Or are you just trying 
to get publicity?” What he wanted, Mr. 
Nye replied, was “investigation to see 
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American warships on patrol duty in the 
North Atlantic have been ordered to 
‘Shoot first’ if they spot German raiders. 


if the propaganda is there, so that the 
80 per cent of the people who do not 
want war can be put on their guard 
against it.” 


Iran Gives In 


It did not take Britain and Russia long 
to clean up in Iran. The Iranian army 
made only a show of resistance. When 
the occupation was completed Iran 
meekly accepted the demands of the 
British and Russian Governments. 

They agreed to close the-German and 
Axis legations at Teheran and turn over 
all Nazis in the country to the British 
and Russians. British troops will occupy 
important points in southern Iran while 
the Russians will take over the north. 

This makes it possible for Britain to 
keep a steady stream of war tg 
flowing into Russia. It closes a back 
door to India and to the Near East. And 
it prevents Hitler from getting Iranian 
oil supplies. 

The short campaign in Iran greatly 
improved Britain’s position in the Near 
Eastern countries. 


FBI Versus Gestapo 

In 1939 the United States Govern- 
ment secretly built a short-wave sta- 
tion on Long Island. Then for nearly 
two years the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation used this station to get in touch 
with the German secret police (Ges- 
tapo) in Hamburg, Germany. 

Falling for this trick, the Gestapo 
gave the FBI valuable information on 
Nazi spy work in the United States in 
exchange for worthless “information.” 

This story was told in a Federal 
Court in Brooklyn last week, where 16 
alleged spies were brought to trial. 
Willi ra Sebold, who was in the 
German Army during the First World 
Warybut is now an American citizen, 
was FBI's star witness. 


Sebold said that while in Germany 
in 1939, he was forced to become a spy. 
The Gestapo ordered him to set up 
secret short-wave station and send in- 
formation to Ham headquarters. 
But Sebold returned to the United 
States and helped the FBI trick the 
Gestapo. 


NEWS ROUND UP 


Sara Delano Roosevelt, mother of Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt, died 
quietly at her Hyde Park (N. Y.) home 
on Sept. 7. Her son was beside her at the 
end. Mrs. Roosevelt was 86 years old. As 
Sara Delano she was a belle of the Hud- 
son River Valley when she married James 
Roosevelt in 1880. Her husband died in 
1901. Their son Franklin was then a stu- 
dent at Harvard. The President was deep- 
ly devoted to his — ek death was 
a t al tra to him. For two 
deqaths Eat himse off from the world as 
completely as his great responsibilities 
permitted. 

* 


The Senate confirmed the appointment 
of Francis Biddle, 55, of Philadelphia as 
Attorney General of the United States. 
Mr. Biddle comes from a wealthy 
and is, like his chief, a graduate of Groton 
and Harvard. His legal ability and liberal 
ideas have made him one of the brightest 
legal lights of the New Deal. He has served 
under President Roosevelt as chairman of 
the National Labor Relations Board, judge 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals So- 
licitor General. 


The President appointed Dean Wayne 
L. Morse of the University of Wisconsin 
Law School chairman of a five-man board 
to investigate the dispute between the rail- 
roads and the nineteen railroad unions. 
The unions had called a strike for higher 
wages. The Railway Labor Act Bt prtgid 
that if a dispute cannot be settled in any 
other way, the President may appoint a 
fact-finding board. This board must report 
within thirty days. During this period, and 
for thirty days afterward the workers must 
not strike. 

= 


More than 450,000 men, 1000 airplanes, 
two armored divisions, two cavalry divi- 
sions, parachute troops, and tank-destroyer 
battalions are engaged in the greatest war 
game ever held in this or any country. 

The rice fields, swamp lands and slash 
pine forests of East Texas and Louisiana 
are the scene of this “battle” between 
the Third Army of Lieut. General Walter 
Krueger and Second Army of Lieut. 
General Ben Lear. 

The Second and Third will practice the 
“Blitzkrieg” tactics used so successfully 
by the Nazis. Special attention will be 
ate ca eine were soe gd 

divisions. 
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Y ATODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PAST 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


BUILDING A NATIONAL ARMY 


AVE you a brother, cousin, or friend in the army? 
if you have, he is there because he enlisted, or 
ause he was a member of a National Guard regi- 
t, or because he was drafted under the Selective 
rvice Act of 1940. This law, which 
September 16, was passed by 
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MY TERM 1S UP, 


MEN, WE SET OUT IN TWO 

HOURS. OUR FAMILIES 
WILL NEVER BE SAFE 
UNTIL WE RID THIS 
COLONY OF 
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5. IN THE WORLD WAR, CONGRESS 
DIO NOT WANT TO RELY ON STATE 
MILITIA OR VOLUNTEERS, THE 
SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT OF !917 
PROVIDED FOR CONSCRIPTION BY 
LOT OF ALL MEN BETWEEN 21 
ANO 30, EXCEPT THOSE WITH 
OEPENDENTS. 
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Do We Worry Too Much? 


By James Truslow Adams 


especially every man, is worried. 

It may be over lack of a job, pos- 
sible loss of a job, the situation as to 
investments, social or political trends, 
whether we'll go to war, or the condi- 
tion of the whole world. In fact, one of 
the almost universal mental traits of the 
present day is worry. 

This is not meant to be a pollyanna 
article nor one on health. I am primarily 
interested in this matter as a footnote 
to history. What about worry in the 
past? 

The greatest flowering period of the 
human mind in Greece coincided with 
constant wars which threatened the very 
existence of Athens. 

There was the long period of the 
decline of the Roman Empire under 
barbarian attacks. . . . There were the 
centuries of the Middle Ages, when 
feudalism was bringing order out of 
chaos, but when no man’s life or prop- 
erty was safe. . .. There was the Renais- 
sance, during which everything was in 
flux, but which left us a glorious legacy 
of art, letters, invention, discovery. 

Wars were a constant occurrence, as 
were alterations in the boundaries and 
the powers of nations. We may mention 
the Hundred Years’ War between 
France and England, 1337-1453, and 
the terrible Thirty Years’ War, 1618-48. 
By 1648 the damage done may be 
judged by the figures for one county in 
Germany, in which some seventy-five 
per cent of the population had perished. 


p-:-: ICALLY everyone I know, 


Man has always worried over the future, as 
shewn by this fantastic weedevt of 1609. 


We may ot the French Revolu- 
tion, in which a whole order of society 
rished, and the twenty years of the 
apoleonic Wars following. England at 
times stood wholly alone against the 
conqueror of all Europe. 

Consider the American story. It be 
gins with the ‘Elizabethan period, one 
of the mosf _— and dangerous in 
English annals — . . I do not know if Sir 
Francis Drake and the other sea dogs 
who were building up and defending the 
Empire went on record for worrying, but 
John Winthrop, first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, did. In a memorandum drawn 
up in 1629 stating his reasons for emi- 
grating to America, he wrote that he was 
worried about the future freedom under 
the Stuarts, that his sons had eaten up 
half his estate, that he had lost his posi- 
tion under the government. 

Consider the period of America’s 
revolution. The leaders in that move- 
ment risked not only their property, but 
also their lives, as traitors to the 
Crown. And yet some of the richest 
men in América risked all — Washing- 
ton, Hancock, Morris, Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, and others. They had to choose, and 
in 1778 it looked as though they had 
taken the losing side. 

During the panic of 1837, about nine- 
tenths of the factories were closed in 
New England, and in Philadephia, to 
take only one yh from one-half to two- 
thirds of all clerks were discharged. 

We could cite much more, such as the 
anxieties leading up to the Civil War, 


Worry Is Nothing New, Says 
This Great Historian. For 2,000 
Years, Mankind Has Survived 
Through Constant Disaster. 


the war itselt, the ruin of the South and 
the iod of reconstruction, as well 
as the World War troubles and the de- 
pression of 1929. . . If we tried to fill 
in all the chinks between, we would 
find that the world has been in almost 
constant turmoil. 


Do we of today worry more than our 
ancestors did in the past? There is no 
yardstick which we can use to make 
accurate measurement, but it is my im- 
pression from what I have read in his- 
tory, that we do worry more. Why? 

There are, | think, a number of con- 
tributing causes which may be sug- 
gested. For one, we are softer. Less than 
a century ago, for example, there were 
no an ics. People were used to suf- 
fering as the order of nature. They were 
tougher in innumerable other ways. 

This brings up several other points. 
Psychologists tell us that from lack of 
use of the brain centers controlling phys- 
ical motions an? from overuse of the in- 
tellectual we are upsetting the 
normal of our nervous systems. 
Moreover, the sudden and enormous rise 
in what we call our high standard of 
living makes life without our accus- 
tomed gadgets seem an unbearable 
hardship. 

In the old days when America was 
90 per cent agricultural, the farmer and 
his family who knew how to do every- 
thing for themselves could face the hard- 
ships of depression or the frontier. To- 
day most Americans are dependent on 
innumerable services rendered by others 
for money. The higher we rise, the more 
we fear to fall, and are seized with a 
sort of mental dizziness. 

There are other psychological factors. 
The new means of communication, 
newspapers and “extras” in the cities, 
the radio, the telephone and cable, all 
tend to make an unbalance in the news. 
Now we get chiefly the sensational. 

The new system of communications 
also tends to set up mass emotion, and 
there is, finally, the change of emphasis 
on values and the lack of self-expression. 

In spite of all the causes for worry 
in the past, the world has not only gone 
on, but man has steadily risen in the 
scale, mentally as well as materially. 
. . If, as I believe, we are overworrying 
in this generation, it is clear that it lies 
with ourselves and not any malign fate 
to remove many of them. 


Reprinted from The Rotarian, 
mission of the editor. 4% 
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@° SPAB To THe RESCLIE Ju 


EEP this word—PRIORITY—in 
mind. You are going to hear a 
lot about it in the next few 

months. You will feel its effects al- 

most every time you buy anything in 

a store. Here is why. 

President Roosevelt has called for 
“all-out” production of guns, planes, 
tanks, and ships for the United 
States, and for Britain, China, and 
Russia. Defense production has in- 
creased rapidly in the past year. But 
our defense industries still are run- 
ning at about half speed. From now 
on every available man and machine 
will be used. Only the most needed 
peace-time supplies will be made. 

So if the family has trouble buying 
a new automobile, stove, refrigera- 
tor, or washing machine, j re- 
member that defense gi have 
“priority” over non-defense goods. 
“Defense comes first” is the slogan. 


The Key to Defense 


Priority power over raw materials 
—the key to defense industry—has 
been given to a new agency—the 
SPAB (Supply, Priorities, and Allo- 
cations Board). It becomes the first 
igency with full power to control 
raw materials and give defense in- 
dustries the right of way over non- 
defense industries. One defense offi- 
cial called SPAB the “Supreme 
Court” of our defense Pear 


Will SPAB speed up laggin 
tense production? Can it fe 


confusion and conflicts in the Office 
of Production Management? The 
OPM was established by President 





Will the New Defense Board 
Untangle the OPM and Give 
Us “All-Out” Production of 
Planes, Tanks, and Ships? 


Roosevelt on December 20, 1940, to 
direct America’s defense effort. 

At the top of OPM was placed a 
council of four men: William S. 
Knudsen, former President of Gen- 
eral Motors; Sidney Hillman, labor 
union leader of the C.1.0.; Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson, and Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox. Mr. 
Knudsen, Director General, and Mr. 
Hillman, as Associate Director Gen- 
eral, were given equal authority. 

Critics insisted that the divided 
authority in the OPM would lead to 
quarrels and serious delays. They 
said that since the President held the 
final word over defense policies, all 
OPM disputes would be piled on his 
already over-crowded i sk. They 
pointed out that American defense 
production during the First World 
War did not aon up until President 
Wilson gave Bernard Baruch, and 
his War Industries Board, full power 
to direct defense production. 


OPM’s Knudsenhillman 


President Roosevelt has replied 
that employers and workers are part- 
ners in the defense effort. Therefore, 
both should have equal power on the 
OPM. And that the Secretaries. of 
War and Navy should have a voice 
in OPM affairs because they repre- 
sent the Army and Navy users of de- 
fense supplies. He contended that 
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“the name of OPM’s head is Knud- 
senhillman, and the two men, who 
are one head, will not disagree . . .” 

But there were disagreements. 
And these disagreements slowed up 
defense production. One newspaper- 
man remarked that the main thing 
produced by the OPM was “bottle- 
necks.” There were bitter, time-wast- 
ing quarrels between two groups in 
the OPM. One > group was known as 
a nsionists.” It argued that “all- 
out” defense production called for a 
great expansion in plants producing 
steel, aluminum, and other vital raw 
materials. But the “anti-expansion- 
ists” did not want to build new 
plants that might be left idle when 


the emergency was over. 


Two Wrong Guesses 


OPM listened to experts who said 
no expansion in aluminum produc- 
tion was needed to build 50,000 air- 
planes a year. Edward Stettinius, 
head of OPM’s Priorities division, 
assured the public there would be no 
shortage of aluminum. Yet in a few 
months a priority order had to be 
issued giving defense industries first 
call on dwindling supplies of alumi- 
num. 

President Roosevelt and the OPM 
also listened to experts who said our 
huge steel industry could produce all 
the steel needed for both defense 
and non-defense industries. Later the 
President and OPM found that a 
steel shortage was just around the 
corner. 

Leon Henderson, Administrator of 


The Machinery of Defense Production 
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the Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply, made the first 
move to save steel for defense uses. He 
ordered a 50 per cent cut in automobile 
production. Director Knudsen of the 
OPM ectiticized this order. He said it 
should have come from the OPM. The 
dispute brought out this important fact: 

Priority power was not held by any 
one defense agency. OPM’s Priorities 
division was supposed to have the most 
authority, but it had to share its power 
with several other agencies. 

Finally, the President acted to end 
these time-wasting delays and conflicts 
in the defense agencies. He set up the 
SPAB to see that defense requirements 
are taken care of before all others. 


“Assistant President’ 


Vice President Henry A. Wallace will 
sit at the head of the table as Chairman 
of SPAB. Other members will be: War 
Secretary Stimson and Navy Secretary 
Knox; William Knudsen and Sidney 
Hillman of OPM; Harry Hopkins, in 
charge of lease-lend aid to Britain; and 
Leon Henderson, in charge of Civilian 
Supply. Mr. Henderson’s OPACS was 
split into the OPA (Office of Price Ad- 
ministration), which is independent of 
OPM, and the Civilian Supply division, 
which is in the OPM. Mr. Henderson 
becomes two people—OPA Henderson 
and CS Henderson of the SPAB. And 
these two people will keep a sharp 
watch to prevent price increases. 

As Chairman of SPAB, Henry A. 
Wallace takes on more work than any 
other Vice President. Under the Con- 
stitution the Vice President is the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate. He keeps 
order during debates and votes only to 
break a tie. One Vice President is said 
to have complained that he was “like 
a man suffering from a cataleptic fit. 
. . . He knew everything that was go- 
ing on, but he couldn't speak and he 
had no responsibility. . . .” 

But Mr. Wallace has responsibility. 
Already head of the Economic Defense 
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Board, his new job as Chairman of 
SPAB makes him a real “Assistant Pres- 
ident.” 

The day-to-day work of SPAB will, 
however, be carried on by its Executive 
Director, Donald M. Nelson, ex-vice 
president of Sears-Roebuck and former 
head of OPM’s Purchasing Division. 


Call for Donald Nelson! 


Under the new set-up Mr. Nelson 
becomes head of OPM’s Priorities di- 
vision as well as Executive Director of 
SPAB. So this arrangement partly 
answers critics who say the defense 
program lacks one-man control under 
the President. All: industries must now 


turn to Mr. Nelson for supplies. Any , 


ges over which industry gets first 
call on steel or copper or rubber will 
immediately go to him. If necessary, 
Mr. Nelson can present the problem to 
the seven-member SPAB, which will 
make a decision by majority vote. This 
decision is final unless the losers appeal 
to President Roosevelt. But the Presi- 
dent has dropped the hint that he 
doesn’t want defense officials running 
to him with every little dispute. 

The President’s order creating SPAB 
was followed closely by a shakeup in 
the OPM. John Biggers, head of OPM’s 
Production division, and Edward Stet- 
tinius, head of Priorities, were shifted. 
Stettinius became Lease-Lend Admin- 
istrator in America, and Biggers was 
sent to London to handle lease-lend 
problems in Britain. Both of these men 
will work under Harry Hopkins. 

The all-important OPM Priorities job 
was given to Donald Nelson. Produc- 
tion will be handled by William Henry 
Harrison under the direction of OPM 
Director General Knudsen. A new Ma- 
terials division will be headed by Wil- 
liam L. Batt, an able business booster 
of “all-out” defense production. Batt 
will work with Production chiefs Knud- 
sen and Harrison to get the steel and 
other materials needed to turn out air- 
planes, tanks. and ships. Donald Nel- 
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SPAB at work. Standing at left are Navy 
Under-Secretary James Forrestal and 
War Under-Secretary Robert Patterson 
representing Secretaries Knox and 
Stimson. Know the others? 


son’s old job as head of OPM’s Pur- 
chasing division was given to Douglas 
C. MacKeachie, former A. & P. official. 


First Aid for Small Plants 


Another move was made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to put every available 
man and mgchine to work on defense 
supplies. Reports had shown that 75 
per cent of Army and Navy defense 
orders had gone to only 56 large cor- 

rations. These corporations were over- 

ded with orders they could not fill 
on time. But many small plants had 
machines standing idle because they 
could not get defense orders. 

To meet this problem the President 
created a new Division of Contract 
Distribution in the OPM. It is headed 
by Floyd B. Odlum, New York busi- 
nessman. Mr. Odlum has the job of 
breaking up big defense contracts and 
spreading the defense work. 

In this article we can do no more 
than outline the work of the OPM and 
SPAB, and discuss briefly the many 
problems that face defense officials. 
Coming issues of Scholastic will discuss 
the following problems in more detail: 

Inflation: The Government is spend- 
ing over one billion dollars a month on 
defense. Workers have more money to 
spend on non-defense goods such as 
automobiles, radios, furniture, etc. But 
SPAB and OPM are cutting non-de- 
fense production in order to increase 
the production of defense goods. (See 
cartoon on page 3.) 

Price Control: Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson of SPAB and OPM 
has the job of heading off price in- 
creases. But Congress may have to - 
a drastic price control law giving hi 
more power. Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau warned last week that in- 
flation was near. 

Taxation: Higher taxes on incomes, 
larger purchases of defense ae 
stamps, and voluntary savings by work- 
ers out of their increased incomes, will 
be used by the Government to halt 
the inflation threat. 

Small business: The double problem 
of increasing production by using idle 
machines, and helping non-defense in- 
dustries by coining out defense or- 
ders will demand more attention in 
coming months. 

Each of these problems may touch 
you and your family directly as con- 
sumers, tax-payers, or business people. 
All of them will bring home to you the 
meaning of “all-out” production of de- 
fense supplies. 
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What You Can Do for Your Country 


You Are Asking: How Can! Help the Defense Program? 
The Answer Comes from Our Experience in the Last War 


America fit preparation for 
national defense into their 
daily pro s? 

= fs my and ships and 
planes and tanks. And we want the 
men who man them to move in the 
best tradition of soldier-citizen mili- 
tary groups. 

At the same time, we want to re- 
tain the good things in civilian life. 
To use the popular phrase, we want 
our guns and we want our butter 
too. 

The question which concerns the 
high school student is how can he or 
she participate in the immediate pro- 
duction of guns and butter. 

Since modern war is 25 per cent 
the work of the man in uniform, and 
75 per cent the work of the civilian 
population, there will be many de- 
fense chores for young boys and 
girls. There will be home guard 
training, nurse training, air raid 
warning and air raid precaution serv- 
ices, and the gathering of aluminum 
and other vital materials. 

As the National Commander of 
the American Legion, however, I am 
hopeful that the present emergency 
demands will touch lightly upon the 
boys and girls who now are in high 
school. I think the best contribution 
our schools can make to national de- 
fense is to preserve the normal rou- 
tine of our educational system. 

America’s experience in the World 
War shows that the best prepared- 
ness for national defense, in so far 
as high school boys and girls are 
concerned, is to put every emphasis 
upon physical and mental develop- 
ment, 

Great Britain's civilian a 
has suffered grievously in present 
resistance to the Nazi threat. Yet 
there has not developed any great 
direct use for boys and girls in the 
high school age . 

If there is e ii intensifica- 
tion of school for national 
defense we'd ihe e to see the schools 
paying more attention to the physical 
development of our students. We 
wouldn't want to.see any inter-school 
sport sacrificed. We would like to see 


He: shall the young people of 


By Milo J. Warner 


Retiring National Commander, 
The American Legion 


Commander Warner 


Milo J. Warner, National Commander 
of the American Legion, whose term of 
office expired September 18 at the na- 
tional convention of the Legion in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been interested in 
community affairs since his student days 
at Ohio State University. He was also an 
officer in the cadet corps, thus laying 
the foundation for his later m. ‘ry 
record. In 1913 he received his A.B. de- 
gree. His Bachelor of Laws degree was 
granted three years later. 

Three days after his wedding in 1917, 
Mr. Warner was commissioned a 2nd 
Lieutenant in the U.S. Army and as- 
signed to the 18th Cavalry. He was later 
given the temporary rank of Captain 
and sent overseas as commanding offi- 
cer of a battery which saw service in the 
Champagne-Marne and Aisne-Marne 
sectors~Warner was wounded severely 
and returned to the United States. After 
he was retired from the Army in 1919 
for disability from wounds received in 
action, Mr. Warner returned to Toledo. 
He took up the practice of law. 

During the past five years Mr. Warner 
has served as a member of the Toledo 
Industrial Peace Board. This body has 
helpéd to settle many labor controver- 
sies in Toledo without resort to strikes 
or lockouts. 


every qualified boy and girl devoting 
at least one hour a day to participa- 
tion in physical education. 

We think universal military train- 
ing is likely to become a permanent 
American institution and so we want 
to see our high school boys taking 
advantage of any basic military 
training that is available to them. But 
that is a condition preparatory to the 
later year they may spend in uniform. 

We prefer to see the schools trans- 
form their plants into 24-hour a day 
institutions, in use 365 days a year. 
The school plant is one institution 
where, to use the homely words of 
William S. Knudsen, we'd like to see 
the weekend blackout eliminated. 

That doesn’t mean that we want 
any individual boy or girl in school 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week. It 
does mean that we'd like to see the 
school plants become more com- 
pletely devoted to all-round train- 
ing for life. 

We'd like the schools to provide 
boys and girls with all the academic 
training they can absorb. Above that, 
we want them to provide physical 
education, health education, and 
recreation. Also, we think that train- 
ing for jobs might be carried on in 
the Schools in far greater measure. 

Perhaps it may sound out of char- 
acter for me, as the commander of 
more than a million World War 
veterans, not to stress military train- 
ing. Well, we went to war in our 
young manhood and saw the difficul- 
ties created by lack of mental and 
physical conditioning. We came back 
from war and saw the difficulties cre- 
ated by lack of job training. We went 
through the depression and saw the 
need to have men and women bet- 
ter able to adjust themselves to 
changing conditions. 

Now our country is facing another 
emergency period. We have plenty 
of faith in America’s ability to sat- 
isfy the demands of this emergency 
the hard way, but we realize also 
that there will be problems to solve 
after the emergency. And so we want 
our schools to do the best they can 
—at this time — to prepare our high 
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school boys and girls for the condi- 
tions they will face. 


We must also consider how pres- 
ent emergency conditions will carry 
over into the period that is to follow. 
What type of citizen do we want? 
Is it true that young boys and girls 
must continue to look to the federal 
government for even the barest exist- 
ence? 

In the American Legion there are 
many of us who came out of the 
World War profoundly disturbed by 
the failure of education to provide 
the training that was necessary for 
those who went to France in the 
American Expeditionary Forces. 


Don’t misunderstand me. I am not 
referring to the failure of the schools" 
to provide a military education, 
though that is advocated by many. 
There are many who believe a year 
or two of military education mixed 
with academic training is a good 
thing for the young man.* Our alarm 
was caused even more by the failure 
of the schools to reach in and get 
the boys who had not learned to 
read, to write, to speak a simple in- 
telligible form of American English. 

Therg is another failure in the type 


“Watch for debate in Oct. 20th issue of 
Scholastic: Resolved, That Every Able- 
Bodied Citizen of the United States Should 
Be Required to Have One Year of Military 
Training Before Attaining the Present Draft 


Age. 


of life we have in America: too large 
a percentage of the criminals is 
among those who should be starting 
out on their constructive adult years. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
records for the first six months of 
1941 show that 31.2 per cent of those 
who came into the courts in that 
period were young men and women 
under 25 years of age. 

In the American Legion we have 
been intensely concerned with the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. Far 
too many juvenile delinquents come 
from broken homes. Others come 
from unhealthy community areas. 
Further, state reform and training 
schools for delinquents are far from 
being model institutions. Too much 
is a of the immediate punish- 
ment of the young. There is not suffi- 
cient emphasis on the desirability of 
making reform schools educational 
institutions. 

The Lessons of the Past 


We were not so proud of the edu- 
cational standards among young 
American manhood when we went to 
war in 1917 and 1918. Have we done 
so much better in the post-war years? 
Have we used the lessons of that 
war? In some ways, yes. In others 
the answer is no. 

We have come part way out of 
the post-war depression period, and 
the scars are being shown in numer- 
ous ways. For one thing, far too high 
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Student campers at Wyoming Valley 
Work Camp, near Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
listen to an explanation of forestry 
technique. Students pay to perform 
manual labor for the community. 


a percentage of our young men is 
being rejected from the Army. be- 
cause of physical defects. There is 
yet no clearly developed story to tell 
how many of those defects are trace- 
able to a subsistence level of living. 

The post-war years must bear the 
brunt of g heavy indictment also for 
their faildre to look forward to the 
time when our boys and girls must 
earn a living. Preparation for na- 
tional defense reveals a shortage of 
skilled workmen that is in ratio with 
the high percentage of those physi- 
cally disqualified. This does not mean 
that one causes the other. Rather, 
both conditions come from a bad era 
leaving much to be desired. 

If we assume a standard of living 
desirable according to our national 
mode of living, what will be the ex- 
perience of our boys and girls? 

Whether a boy and girl finish col- 
lege and start life in the profes- 
sions, or go immediately to the work 
job from high school, is mot so highly 
important. The more important con- 
sideration is that they may have the 
kind of training that will fit them 
for a job. 

To the young man and woman that 


job is basically important. It will en- 


able them to become useful adult 
citizens. However, they will not want 
to get such job training from emer- 
gency institutions such as the WPA, 
or the FERA, or the CCC, or the 
NYA. They'd prefer to get it in the 
office, the shop, the store, the fac- 
tory, or on the farm. 

In the American Legion we are 
old-fashioned enough to believe that 
America is still a land of opportunity 
providing space and “lebensraum” to 
achieve all of these desires. 

So we say this to the high school 
boys and girls of America. We con- 
sider your training for adult citizen- 
ship the most important thing that 
can be done for national er mowed 
ness now. If you come through your 
schooling with normal health, with 
your desired amount of academic 
training, and with a will to partici- 
pate in the affairs of the community 
in which you live, then a magnificent 
job for national defense will have 
et accomplished. 
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THE HERITAGE OF AMERICA 


EREDITY and environmen 
and the action of one on the 
other, explain the individual. 

Heredity and environment explain, 
too, a people, a natiou. Americans in- 
herited the Old World — they were 
indeed part of it. But their environ- 
ment was new, and that environment 
has played a large part in shaping 
their history. 

The effect of environment on in- 
heritance in moulding social and 
economic institutions can be studied 
better in America than anywhere 
else in history. The real beginnin 
of social Sasitialions are a 
from us in the dim fogs of pre-his 
tory. But here, in the New World 
men started fresh, and we can watch, 
as in a laboratory, the manner in 
which men fitted themselves to 
nature and the manner in which na- 
ture moulded men. 

We are, all of us, tamiliar with the 
American environment — so familiar 
with it, indeed, that we take it for 
granted and too largely ignore it. It 
may be well to remind ourselves of 
some of the facts which have con- 
trolled our destinies. 

The first fact is perhaps the most 
obvious of all — the fact of isolation. 
The new world called America was 
so isolated that it had taken Euro 
pean men thousands of years to dis: 
cover it. And that isolation continued 
— has continued, in many respects — 
even down to our day. Throughout 
the sixteenth and seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries America was 
anywhere from six weeks to six 
moriths away from the European 
Continent. Though in the nineteenth 
century steam power brought Amer- 
ica nearer, it is as true today as it 
was when Thomas Jefferson wrote 
his Inaugural Address that we are 
“separated by nature from the rav- 
ages of one quarter of the globe.” 

Separation; isolation, gave Amer- 
icans an 0 nity to develop, in- 
depen their own society and 
economy. It freed them, very largely, 
from the seme wars, the religious 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


wars, the economic wars of the Old 
World. It afforded them security — a 
security which we have enjoyed up 
to the present—and that security 
made possible an undivided concen- 
tration upon peaceful pursuits. 
Equally obvious, equally impor- 
tant, was the surpassing richness of 
the American scene, the incom- 
parable bounty of nature in the New 
World, and especially in that part 
of the New World which became the 
United States. No other nation has 
been so richly endowed by nature 





Nature Has Been 
Good to America 











Here was an abundance of land 
—land enough, to quote Jefferson 
again, “land enough for our de- 
scendants to the hundredth and 
thousandth generation.” 

And no part of that land was in- 
accessible to men; only a very small 
part of it was unfit for cultivation. 
Here was rich soi] — and every vari- 
ety of soil; seemingly inexhaustible 
stands of timber, again of all vari- 
eties; minerals of all kinds, in quan- 
tities that staggered the imagination; 
abundant rainfall, innumerable riv- 
ers, lakes, and streams; a temperate 
climate with healthy variations from 
warm to cold; a coast line of tens of 
thousands of miles with excellent 
harbors everywhere, none of them 
ice-locked; scenery as varied and as 
beautiful as any found on the earth. 

Nature has provided then, that of 
all the great powers, the United 
States alone is practically self-suffi- 
cient. We have, within our bound- 
aries, every variety of foodstuff nec- 

for our nourishment: gamie 
and fowl in the forests, fish in the 
streams, and the igs soil that will 


grow enough to teed and clothe a 
population vastly larger than that 
which we now have. There are for- 
ests for houses, fences, and fuel; 
coal, gas, and iron for industry; 
waterpower to turn the wheels of in- 
dustry and generate electricity; a 
network of waterways which make 
possible easy communication from 
one part of the nation to another. 
Here, indeed, was every need — even 
precious metals, in quantities sur- 
passing those boasted by Mexico and 
Peru. 

One other geographic tactor must 
be recalled — the comparative geog- 
raphy of English, French, and Span- 
ish settlement. The geography of 
New France and of New Spain in- 
vited irresistibly to expansion while 
it discouraged intensive agriculture 
The river-lake system of New France 
invited pioneers to penetrate to the 
interior, to hunt and trap and fish. 
and after a century and a half the 
small French population in the New 
World was spread thin over a vast 
territory. New Spain, too, expanded 
enormously—through Mexico, north 
ward into Texas and New Mexico 
and California — where distances 
made trade unprofitable and sepa 
rated settlements. But the geography 
of the Atlantic coastal plain, where 
the English settled, discouraged ex- 
pansion. Westward were great 
mountain barriers; the swift streams 
all flowed eastward to the ocean; the 
rich river valleys encouraged inten- 
sive agriculture, and the excellent 
harbors invited to trade, while 
waterfalls provided power for primi- 
tive industry. 

Not until there was a compact 
gong. of close to two million 

the English begin to spread 
across the mountains and disperse 
onto the great valleys beyond. Na- 
ture, in short, had provided that the 
English colonists should first develop 
a stable society, a stable economy, 
and a substantial population, before 
they embarked upon expansion or 
war. 
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© Stopping a Quarrel in 
Our Neighbors’ Yard 


E hear so much about war in 
W Europe, in Africa, in Asia that we 
sometimes think we are immune in the 
Americas. But are we? 

Frontier guards of Peru and Ecuador 
have been exchanging shots across the 
border ever since last winter. There 
have been similar incidents in the past, 
but no one paid much attention to them. 
But this time the skirmishes have 
reached the point where the two coun- 
tries are practically fighting an unde- 
clared war. It is important for the unity 
of all the 21 American republics that it 
should be stopped soon, and fairly. 
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The shaded area is the disputed terri- 
tory claimed by Ecuador and Peru. 


What are these two South American 
neighbors quarreling about? About 50,- 
000 squares miles of undeveloped but 


fertile land which lies between them. _ 


They both claim this territory and 
neither one can prove its claim, because 
the boundary has never been definitely 
fixed. (See column two.) 

One area in dispute is a large section 
(40,000 square miles) known as the 
Oriente. The Oriente lies east of the 
Andes Mountains, near the headwaters 
of the Amazon River. There are also two 
smaller districts at stake. These are the 
provinces of Tumbes and Jaén (shaded 
area on the map). Most of the recent 
fighting has been in this section. 

Argentina, Brazil and the United 
States are working closely together to 
settle this dispute. They have not 
reached a settlement as yet. Ecuador is 
eager to cooperate with them. But Peru, 
which has the better of the fighting so 
far, insists that it will not give up any 
of the territory it now holds. Of course 
the large American powers could force 
Peru and Ecuador to come to terms. 
But they hesitate to do this for fear of 
antagonizing Peru 

On the other hand it they do not do 


something soon Ecuador will lose confi- 
dence in their talk about good neighbor- 
liness. Ecuador is much smaller and 
weaker of the two countries. It could 
never stand up against an all-out attack 
by Peru. And it is afraid such an attack 
may be coming. 

no matter what the United States 
and the other neutral countries do, it 
may offend one of the two parties, and 
thus weaken hemisphere unity in a time 
of world-wide danger. That is why the 
undeclared war between Peru and 
Ecuador is one of the gravest problems 
the statesmen of the Americas have to 
solve today. 


© Disputed Boundaries 


— over boundaries have been 
tor a hundred years the chief causes of 
trouble between Latin American coun- 
tries. 

There are two good reasons for this. 

The first reason is lack of geographic 
knowledge. Even today there are large 
areas in the jungles and mounfains of 
South and Central America which have 
never been explored. A hundred years 
ago, when the Latin American countries 
won their independence from Spain, 
there were thousands of square miles of 
their territory which no white man had 
ever seen. It was impossible to draw 
definite boundary lines through such 
unknown country. ° 

The second reason is the vague way 
in which the King of Spain used to 
divide up territory in the Americas 
which neither he nor his advisers had 
ever seen. When the independent re- 
publics of Latin America tried later to 
use the old boundaries they frequently 
found that they overlapped 

A few of these boundary differences 
actually led to war. But most of them 





Paul Parke: 
Brazilian girl scout Laura Tarquinio, left, 
tells Mae Mowrey, of Miami, Fla., how 
to cook feijooda, at the Western Hemi- 
sphere encampment, East Otis, Mass. 






have been settled by peaceful means. 
Two such settlements were made this 


year. 

On April 5, Venezuela and Colombia 
signed a treaty fixing the frontier be- 
tween the two countries. The 
ments of Costa Rica and Panama si 
a treaty on May | settling their long- 
standing boundary controversy. 

This left the conflict between Peru 
and Ecuador (see column one) as the 
only important boundary issue still un- 
settled in Latin America. 


© wHairbrushes from 
Coffee Beans 


Too much of a good thing may be as 
bad as too little. That has been Brazil’s 
experience with coffee. 

Most of the coffee we drink comes 
from Brazil. But the Brazilians raise it 
“faster than we can drink it. In the last 
ten years they have had to burn 72 mil- 
lion bags of coffee for which there was 
no market. On windy days the ground 
of the state of Sao Paulo is dark for 
miles with the ashes of burnt coffee. 
The government lost $20 million a year 
mm its unsold coffee. 

Herbert Spencer Polin, a young scien- 
tist, has for the past five years been ex- 
perimenting with coffee in an effort to 
find new uses for it. Recently, he found 
a way to make a plastic from the green 
coffee bean. This new plastic, cafelite, 
is a dark brown powder which can be 
colored like other plastics and used to 
make everything from ashtrays to build- 
ing material—including billiard _ balls, 
hairbrushes, and typewriter cases. 

When President Vargas heard of 
Polin’s experiments, he appointed a 
committee to persuade Polin to come to 
Brazil. The young scientist has leased 
his patents on the plastic to the Brazil- 
ian government for 15 years. 

Seventy pounds of plastic is extracted 
from 132 pounds of coffee. By-products 
include one pound of caffeine, and 
quantities of vitamins D and E. : 

An experimental P ag is now in 
operation. It uses only 35,000 bags of 
coffee a year. But if the experiments are 
successful other plants will be built, 
large enough to consume from five to 
eight million bags of coffee every year. 

Cafelite produced in Brazil by this 

rocess and with low-cost Brazilian 
labor would be one of the cheapest 
plastics in the world. 

Cafelite is the only heap plastic 
which can be made without using 
chlorine, now under full priorities in the 
United States. 

Inventor Polin, with about 100 in- 
ventions to his credit, works in a labora- 
tory at Rio de Janeiro. He has become 
an ambassador of good will to Brazil. 
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Soft-spoken General Eleazar Lopez Con- 
treras, shown with one of his grandchil- 
dren, looks like a musician or teacher. 


© Dictator with a 
Difference 


From 1908 to 1935 Venezuela was 
ruled by one of the most ruthless dic- 
tators in history, Juan Vicente Gomez. 
He was described as “10 per cent 
patriot, 40 ..er cent genius and 50 per 
cent beast.” He ker: Venezuela peace- 
ful by killing, jailing or exiling anyone 
who opposed him. He made himself 
one of the richest men in the world. 

Gémez died in 1935 at the age ot 
eighty. Since his death, schools and 
hospitals have sprung up all over the 
country. Its poor people now have 
money te spend. Venezuela is learning 
the ways of democracy. Last April Gen- 
eral Isaias Medina Angarita was chosen 
President in the first free election in al- 
most thirty years. 

The man who accomplished all this is 
now in the United States inspecting our 
defense activities. He is General Eleazar 
Lépez Contreras, Commander in Chief 
of the Venezuelan Army, and former 
President of that country. 

This frail, soft-spoken soldier, “look- 
ing more like a musician or teacher than 
a potent political force,” was Minister 
o! War under Gémez. He took over the 
government when Gémez died. 

General Lépez has labored long and 
patiently to educate his people, heal 
their diseases and make them prosper- 
cus. Instead of building up a — 
power he spent five years teachi 
tiler ss. to abuse renin. 
When his people were well started on 
the road to democracy he handed over 
the government to a constitutionally- 
selected successor. 


© Independence Days 


Four independence lays are cele- 
brated this month in Latin America. 

Brazil. Brazil in 1822 was not a Eu- 
ropean colony like the rest of Latin 
America. John VI ruled as King of both 
Portugal and Brazil. John returned to 
Europe in 1821 and his son Pedro ruled 
as Regent in Brazil, Many Brazilians 
wanted to be completely independent. 
Pedro gave in to to os September 
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7, 1822, on the banks of the Ypiranga, 
a stream near the city of Sio Paulo, 
the independence of Brazil 
Portugal. This proclamation, called 
the Grito (warcry) de Ypiranga, was 
Brazil's declaration of independence. 
On Dec. 1, 1822, Pedro was crowned 
Em of Brazil. 
entral America. In 1821 the five re- 
ublics of Central America were a single 
captaincy general” under Spanish rule. 
On September 15 of that year a con- 
gress declared in favor of ob) tanec: Sr 
A year later Mexico swallowed up the 
whole Central American peninsula. But 
in: 1823 the United Provinces of Central 
America. became independent again. 
The federation finally split up into the 
five countries we know today. 

Mexico. On September 16, 1810, a 
parish priest named Miguel Hidalgo 
rang the bell of his church and urged 
the independence of Mexico from Spain. 
He led a revolt and was captured and 
executed in 1811. The revolt. under 
other leaders, was successful in 1822. 

Chile. Two days after Hidalgo had 
raised the standard of revolt in Mexico, 
Chile also rose against Spanish rule 
(Sept. 18, 1810). After a long struggle 
under the leadership of the great na- 
tional hero, Genera’ Don Bernardo 
O'Higgins, Chile’s independence was 
established in 1818 


© The Strange Life. of 
“El Supremo” 

Edward Lucas White was one of the 
few English-speakin: novelists who saw 
the story possibilities of Latin America. 
His “El Supremo” is a fascinating pic- 





Phote by Mex Haas 
“Ecuador” and “U. S. A.” support each 
other. Francisco Segura, left, Ecuador 
champ, lost to “Bitsy” Grant in U. S. sin- 
gles. Segura is a U. of Florida freshman. 
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ture of life in Paraguay a hundred years 
ago. 

The nineteenth-century city of Asun- 
cién comes to life in his pages. Indians 
from the jungle mingle on its muddy, 
unpaved streets with courtly Spanish 
aristocrats in white silk stockings and 
gold-headed canes. Against this pictur- 
esque background a young American, 
William Hawthorne, weaves his plots 
against the dictator Francia, that 
strange combination of statesman and 
cruel tyrant who ruled Paraguay from 
1813 to 1840. 


© Mickey Mouse 
Goes South 


Pick up any Latin American news- 
paper and as likely as not you will see 
Mickey Mouse grinning out at you. The 
face will be familiar but you may not 


recognize the name. To our southern 
neighbors Mickey is Miguelito el Ratonc- 
ito or sometimes el Ratoncito Miguelito. 
And he is as popular in Latin American 
movie theatres as 

in the newspapers. 

For years Mickey 

‘ I and his comrades 

= ar Donald Duck, Pluto, 

R75 and the others have 

been acting as sort 

x: , of unofficial good- 

a 4 will ambassadors 

ri from the United 

— . States. Now they 

Mes ‘ are trying to work 
Myce dianade ha dine way. 

A couple of weeks ago Walt Disney 
and a party of his story men, sketch 
artists, animators and musicians left for 
South America. 

There they intend to create new 
characters and stories using South 
American folklore and backgrounds. 
© Latin America 

Day by Day 


Sept. 1—President Manuel Avila Camacho 
told the Mexican Congress that Mexico 
would cooperate with the United States in 
hemisphere defense and that the two coun- 
tries had almost settled the differences be- 
tween them. 

Sept. 7—President Vargas made Pan- 
Americanism the keynote of the 119th an- 
niversary of Brazilian independence. He 
declared that “aggression from whatever 
source will find us the greatest block ot 
varied nationalities ever got together in any 
defensive alliance.” 

Sept. 15-24—The Second Inter-American 
Travel Congress met in Mexico City io 
establish “the tourist travel movement in 
the New World on a sound, permanent 
basis.” 
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THE TALE OF TALLINN 


NE of the most romantic cities 
of Europe, though hardly 
known to the tourist, is a vic- 

tim of Nazi bombing and Russia's 
scorched earth policy. It was not a Rus- 
sian or German city but the capital of 
Estonia. In 1940 it was seized by Rus- 
sia as part of Stalin’s buffer against Hit- 
ler. Now it’s in German hands. 

The skyline of Estonia's capital was 
exciting when I visited it last. It was a 
blend of several different civilizations 
and it was dominated by an acropolis, 
the Domberg, as dramatic as Athen’s 
own. The very same Tallinn, substituted 
for the name Reval after Estonia won 
independence in 1918, means “Danish 


Castle” and refers to the historical fact 
that Danish kings founded this city in 
the eleventh century. 

The checkered past of Tallinn is mir- 
rored in its iesethoved buildings and 
battlements. Its ancient Danish heritage 
is seen in the fortifications of its acropo- 
lis. But a Danish king, eager to replen- 
ish his treasury, sold the city outright 
(in 1346) to the Teutonic Knights. 
With these German knights came Ger- 
man merchants by the score and Tal- 
linn became a Hanseatic city of great 
importance, vying with Liibeck, Dan- 
zig, Bergen, Visby, and the other north- 
ern ports of trade. Then followed a cen- 
tury and a half of Swedish rule. 





A. PAN-AMERICANA 

Complete each statement by fill- 
ing in the blanks. 

l. The Oriente, near the head- 
waters of the Amazon, is disputed 
between and 

2. “Cafelite,” as the name shows, 
is derived from , one of 
the main products of — 








3. General Lopéz Contreras, suc- 
cessor to the dictator, Goméz, 
helped to bring a “new deal” to 
the country of : 

4. We know Miguelito el Raton- 
cito, but under the more common 
name (to us) of 

5. Four independence days are 
celebrated in September by South 
Americans. Two of the countries 
which celebrate their equivalent of 
the 4th of July are and 














B. WHAT NEWS IS NEW? 

Complete each statement by fill- 
ing in the blanks. 

1. Three large industrial cities 
are the objectives of the Nazis in 
Russia. In order from north. to 
south they are 
and , 

2. Hirohito holds a high posi- 

__ tion in Japan; he is not only com- 
mander of Japan’s General Defense 
Headquarters, but is also _____. 

3. The “V” campaign, the will 
to freedom, and suppression by 
Nazis has aroused resistance in 
many places in Europe. Two coun- 
tries are in the news because of 
the drastic measures taken, namely, 

iia Se é 














What Do You Know About The News? 


(Kay to Correct Answers in Teachers’ Edition) 


4. Between Iceland and Russia’s 
northern ports lies the island of 
Spitsbergen. It belongs to. 
and was raided by the - 

5. Watch this one, it’s tricky. 
Iraq and Iran are sometimes con- 
fused. The eastern one, 
touches India; the western one, 
, touches Turkey. Which 
touches Russia? . Which 
touches the Persian Gulf? 
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C. WHO DOES WHAT? 


Below are a few well known 
names. Following them are some 
titles. If you were toastmaster at 
a banquet where these men ap- 
peared, could you apply the cor- 
rect titles to the men? Put the let- 
ters of the titles after the names 
they go with. 


. William S. Knudsen 
. Sidney Hillman 
Leon~ Henderson 
Henry A. Wallace 
. Donald M. Nelson 
Vice President of the U. S. 
. Head of Priorities Division, 
OPM. 

c. Executive Director, SPAB. 

d. Director General, OPM. 

e. Associate Director General, 


OPM. 

f. Chairman of SPAB. 

g. Head of Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. - 

h. Head of Civilian Supply of 
OPM. 

i. Former President, General 
Motors. ; 

j. Former CIO union leader. 
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Russia came in with determination 
when Peter the Great took the helm of 
state, and Tallinn was forcibly Russian- 
ized in 1710. After the World War, 
Woodrow Wilson’s strange doctrine of 
self-determination for small nations had 
its brief and tragic tryout on the Euro- 
pean continent. For two troubled dec- 
ades the country was a free republic 
with Tallinn its capital. Tallinn was 
fearfully poor, as any galloping traveler 
could see, but it was its own master. 
Bankruptcy of freedom was to come 
again in 1940, and apparently destruc- 
tion in August, 1941. 

Must one record “Thus endeth Tal- 
linn”? I do not think so. I think a re- 
vived Tallinn will see tyranny scorched 
in its turn. 

—C.S. Smith in Christian Science Monitor 


“Canned” History 


NASB the thought won't make you 
happy, but people will be listen- 
ing to Hitler and Mussolini — as well as 
last year’s presidential campaign —a 
thousand years from,now. 

This will be possible because of the 
present-day activities of an unusual can- 
ning industry. Every important radio 
program originating in this country and 
abroad is “canned” for terity by 
being recorded on acetate Ricks, known 
as transcriptions. Thus there is being 
built up a huge collection of information 
that already is as priceless as many an 
art collection. A man writing an outline 
of history in 1941 will be able to hear 
precisely what Hitler and Roosevelt 
and Churchill said about each other — 
to hear, in fact, some of the air-raid 
sirens and exploding bombs that are 
providing theme music for the current 
w 


ar. 

The day that Hitler invaded Poland 
and thus opened the present war can 
be relived tedly. All the important 
speeches of t ers of warring and 
peaceful nations have been canned 
since that day. 

Maybe the business of canning pro- 
grams looks to you like a costly, 8. 
pastime. But think how much the pres- 
ent-day world would be enriched if it 
were able to listen to the actual words 
of Abraham Lincoln as he delivered a 
short address at Gettysburg one day in 
November, 18638. Bi ‘ 

—Walter E. Burton in This Week 
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IRST came that famous story, “The 
Devil and Daniel Webster,” by 
Stephen Vincent Benet. Then came 

Mr. Benet’s opera by the same name, 
then his one-act play. Now comes the 
new RKO movie, All That Money Can 
Buy, adapted from the original story. 
All tell the enchanting story of how 
poor, young Jabez Stone—a New 
Hampshire farmer, sold his soul to a 
chap named Scratch for a pot of gold, 
and what happened when the Devil — 
we mean Scratch—came to collect on 
the stroke of midnight ten years later. 
In the one-act play (from which we 
reprint the climax here), Jabez Stone, 
who is now a@ prosperous State Senator, 
has just been married. Guests are danc- 
ing at the wedding. They wonder just 
where Jabez, once poor, has gotten his 
money. Jabez is nervous, because he’s 
aware that Scratch is due to appeor 
that night to collect. But just as Jabez 
is about to confess all to Mary, his 
bride, in walks the great Daniel Web- 
ster, New Hampshire neighbor, come to 
kiss the bride. And while all admiring 
eyes are on the hero, Daniel, in comes 
Mr. Scratch. You and | know why he’s 
there, and so, suddenly, does everyone. 
Jabez bids his guests begone. Daniel 
sends the loyal Mary away to pray. We 
take up the action of the play when 
Scratch and Daniel Webster settle down 
to fight for Jabez Stone's immortal soul. 


About Stephen Vincent Benet 


DA 


September 22, 1941 17 


as 
A Scene from the Famous Play, Now a Movie, 
About Scratch’s Tussle with a Yankee Lawyer 


By Stephen Vincent Benet 


EBSTER (Changing his 

Yiote, heartily) : Well, come 

now, sir. There’s no need to 

make hay and oats of a trifling mat- 

ter when we're both sensible men. 

Surely we can settle this little diffi- 

we out of court. My client is quite 

to offer a compromise. 

t Scratch smiles.) A very substantial 

compromise. (Scratch smiles more 

broadly, slowly shaking his head.) 

Hang it, man, we offer ten thousand 

dollars! (Scratch signs “No.”) 

Twenty thousand — thirty — name 

your figure! I'll raise it if I have to 
mortgage Marshfield! 

ScratTcH: Quite useless, Mr. Web- 
ster. There is only one thing I want 
from you — the execution of my con- 
tract. 

Wessrer: But this is absurd. Mr. 
Stone is now a State Senator. The 
property has greatly increased in 
value! 

Scratcu: The principle of caveat 
emptor still holds, Mr. Webster. ( He 
yawns and looks at the clock.) And 
now, if you have no further argu- 
ments to adduce — I’m rather pressed 
for time — (He rises briskly as if to 
take Jabez into custody. ) 

Wesster (Thundering): Pressed 
or not, you shall not have this man. 
Mr. Stone is an American citizen and 
no American citizen may be forced 


into the service of a foreign prince. 
We fought England for that, in "12, 
and well fight all hell for it again! 

ScratcH: Foreign? And who calls 
me a foreigner? 

Wesster: Well, I never yet heard 
of the dev — of your claiming Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Scratcu: And who with better 
right? When the first wrong was done 
to the first Indian, I was there. When 
the first slaver put out for the Congo, 
I stood on her deck. Am I not in 
your books and stories and beliefs, 
from the first settlements on? Am 
I not spoken of, still, in every church 
in New England? "Tis true, the North 
claims me for a Southerner and the 
South for a Northerner, but I am 
neither. I am merely an honest Amer- 
ican like yourself — and of the best 
descent — for, to tell the truth, Mr. 
Webster, though I don’t like to boast 
of it, my name is older in the country 
than yours. 

Wesster: Aha! Then I stand on 
the Constitution! 1 demand a trial 
for my client! 

Scratcu: The case is hardly one 
for an ordinary jury —and indeed, 
the lateness of the hour-—— 

Wessrer: Let it be any court you 
choose, so it is an American judge 
and an American jury. Let it be the 


oO" of America’s rich past, Stephen Vincent 
Benet has written stories that bid fair to 
become American classics—wonderful stories like — 
“The Devil and Daniel Webster,” “A Tooth for 
Paul Revere” (see Schol., Feb. 5, 1938), and “The 


Man From Fort ." All these tales have 
brought alive for us the men who did so much 
to establish the traditions of American democracy 
and liberty that we hold dear. 

Mr. Benet was born in Bethlehem, Pa. (1898); . 


grew up in army posts all over the country. He 
began winning merit badges when he was a tot 
of 12; kept up his record by walking off with 
three poetry prizes at Yale; was given the Pulitzer 
Prize in Poetry in 1928 for his long narrative 
poem about the Civil War, John Brown's Body. 
Of his 18 books we especially recommend his col- 
lected short stories, Thirteen O'clock, in which 
you'll find another tale about the hero of this 
play. It’s “Daniel Webster and the Sea Serpent.” 


Metee fin Bisgiiih Rdbston, pages 9:16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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quick or the dead, I'll abide the. issue. 

ScratcH: The quick or the dead! 
You have said it! (He points his finger 
at the place where the jury is to ap- 
pear. There is a clap of thunder and a 
flash of light. The stage blacks out com- 
pletely. All that pss seen is the face 
of Scratch, lit with a ghastly green light 
as he recites the invocation that sum- 
mons the jury. As,.one by one, the im- 
portant Jurymen are mentioned, they 
appear. ) 


I summon the jury Mr. Webster de- 
mands. 

From churchyard mould and gallows 
grave, 

Brimstone pit and burning gulf, 

I summon them! 

Dastard, liar, scoundrel, knave, 

I summon them! Appear! 

There’s Simon Girty, the renegade, 

The haunter of the forest glade 

Who joined with Indian and wolf 

To hunt the pioneer. 

The stains upon his hunting-shirt 

Are not the blood of the deer. 

There’s Walter Butler, the loyalist, 

Who carried a firebrand in his fist 

Of massacre and shame. 

King Philip’s eye is wild and bright. 

They slew him in the great Swamp 
Fight, 

But still, with terror and affright, 

The land recalls his name. 

Blackbeard Teach, the pirate fell, 

Smeet the strangler, hot from hell, 

Dale, who broke men on the wheel, 

Morton, of the tarnished steel, 

I summon them, I summon them 

From their tormented flame! 

Quick or dead, quick or dead, 

Broken heart and bitter head. 

True Americans, each one, 

Traitor and disloyal son, 

Cankered earth and twisted tree, 

Outcasts of eternity, | 

‘Twelve great sinners, tried and true, 

For the work they are to do! 

I summon them, I summon them! 


Appear, appear, appear! 


(The Jury has now taken its place in 
the box—Walter Butler in the place of 
foreman. They are an ® and so 
made-up as to suggest the unearthly. 
They sit stiffly in their box. At first, 
when one moves, all move, in stylized 
gestures. It is not till the end of Web- 
ster’s speech that they begin to show 
any trace of humanity. They speak 
rhythmically, and, at first, in low, eerie 
voices. ) 

JaBez (Seeing them, horrified): A 
jury of the dead! 

Jury: Of the dead! 

Jasez: A jury of the damned! 

Jury: Of the damned! 

ScratcH: Are you content with the 
jury, Mr. Webster? 

WesstTER: Quite content. Though | 


miss General Arnold from the company. 

ScratcH: Benedict Arnold is_en- 
gaged upon other business. Ah, you 
asked for a justice, I believe. (He 
points his finger and Justice Hathorne, 
a tall, lean, terrifying Puritan, appears, 
followed by his Clerk.) Justice Ha- 
thorne is a jurist of e ience. He pre- 
sided at = Salem witch teiale There 
were others who repented of the busi- 
ness later, But not he, not he! 

HaTHoRNE: Repent of such notable 
wonders and undertakings? Nay, hang 
them, hang them all! (He takes his 
place on the bench.) 

(The Clerk, an ominous little man 
with clawlike hands, takes his place. 
The room has now been transformed 


into a courtroom.) 





NOTICE 


Copyright, 1938, 
Stephen Vincent Benet. 

The amateur acting rights of this 
play are controlled exclusively by 
the Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 
6 East 39th St., New York City, 
without whose permission in writing 
no performance of it may be made. 
The royalty fee on this play is five 
dollars a performance. 

For all other rights in this play, 
including those of professional pro- 
duction, radio broadcasting and 
motion picture rights, refer to 
Harold Freedman, 101 Park Ave., 
New York City. 
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Crerx (In a gabble of ritual): Oyes, 
oyes, oyes. All ye who have business 
with this valtca o court of special ses- 
sion this night, step forward! 

Hatuorne (With gavel): Call the 
first case. 

Cuerx: The World, the Flesh and 
the Devil versus Jabez Stone. 

HatHorne: Who appears for the 
plaintiff? 

Scratcu: 1, Your Honor. 

Hatuorne: And for the defendant? 

Wesster: I. 

Hatuorne: The prosecution will pro- 

ScratcH: Your Honor — gentlemen 
of the jury. This is a plain, straightfor- 
ward case. It need not detain us long. 
It concerns one thing alone — the trans- 
ference, barter and sale oe re 

iece of property, to wit, hi , by 
babel Stone, a farmer, of Cross Corners, 
New Ho “That transference, 
barter or is attested by a deed. I 
offer that deed in evidehce and mark it 
Exhibit A. 

Wesster: I object. 








Hatorne: Objection denied. Mark 


it Exhibit A. 

(Scratch hands the deed —an omi- 
nous and impressive 
Clerk who hands it to Hathorne. 
Hathorne hands it back to the Clerk who 


stamps it. All very fast and with me- — 


chanical gestures.) 

Jury: Exhibit A—mark it Exhibit A. 
We know the deed—the deed —it 
burns in our fingers — we do not have 
to see the deed. It’s a losing case. 

P —o It offers incontestable evi- 

ence of the truth of the prosecution’s 
claim. I shall now call Jabez Stone to 
the witness-stand. 

Jury (Hungrily): Jabez Stone to the 
witness-stand, Jabez Stone. He’s a fine, 
fat fellow, Jabez Stone. He'll like a 
batter-cake, once we get him where we 
want him. 

WessteR: Your Honor, I move that 
this jury be discharged for flagrant and 
open bias! 

HATHORNE: Motion denied. 

Wesster: Exception. 

HatHorne: Exception denied. 

Jury: His motion’s always denied. 
He thinks himself smart and clever — 
lawyer Webster. But his motion’s al- 
ways denied. ; 

Wesster: Your Honor! (He chokes 
with anger.) 

Cierx (Advancing): Jabez Stone to 
the witness-stand. 

(Webster gives Jabez an encourag- 
ing pat on the back, and Jabez takes 

is 


scared. ) 

Cierk (Offering a black book): Do 
you solemrly swear — testify — so 
you — and it’s no good, for we dont 
care what you testify? — 

Janez: I do. 

ScratcH: What's your name? 

JaBez: Jabez Stone. 

ScratcH: Occupation? 

Jabez: Farmer. 

Scratcu: Residence? 

Jasez: Cross Corners, New Hamp- 
shire. 

(These three questions are very fast 
and mechanical on the part of Scratch. 
He is absolutely sure of victory and just 
going through a form.) 

Scratcu: Now, Jabez Stone, answer 
me. You'd better: you know. You haven't 
got a chance and there'll be a cooler 
place by the fire for you. 

Wesster: | protest! This is intimida- 
tion! This mocks all justice! 

Hatuorne: The protest is irrelevant, 
incompetent and immaterial. We have 
our own justice. The protest is denied. 

Scratcu: Did you or did you not 
sign this document? 

Janez: Oh, I signed it! You know | 
signed it. And, if I have to go to hell 
for it, Til go. 

(A sigh sweeps over the jury.) 


ive document — to the © 


place in the witness-stand, very 





ik) 


dward / 


bor, arriv 





dward Arnold as Daniel Webster, a New Hampshire neigh- 
bor, arrives in time to argue Jabez’s case against Scratch. 


ScratcH: The prosecution rests. 

HATHORNE: Remove the prisoner. 

Wesster: But I wish to cross-exam- 
ine —I wish to prove — 

Hatuorne: There will be no cross- 
examination. We have our own justice. 
You may , if you like, but be brief. 
(The jury's eyes all fix upon Webster. 
The clerk advances as if to take him 
into custody. But Webster silences them 
all with a great gesture.) 

Wesster: Be still! 

I was going to thunder and roar. I 
shall not do that. 

I was going to denounce and defy. 
I shall not do that. 

You have judged this man already 
with your abominable justice. See that 
you defend it. For I shall not speak of 
this man. 

You are demons now, but once you 
were men. I shall speak to every one of 
you, 

Of common things I speak, of small 
things and common. 


Walter. Huston as 
Scratch and James 
Craig as Jabez in All 
That Money Can Buy, 
the RKO-Radio-Dieterle 
production based on 
“The Devil and Daniel 
Webster.” 


LEFT: the scene where 
Jabez sells his soul to 
Scratch for a pot of 
gold. RIGHT: the scene 
ten years later when 
Scratch has come to 
collect his due. 


The freshness of morning to the 
young, the taste of food to the hungry, 
the day’s toil, the rest by the fire, the 
quiet sleep. 

These are good things. 

But without freedom they sicken, 
without freedom they are nothing. 

Freedom is the bread and the morn- 
ing and the risen sun. 

It was for freedom we came in the 
boats and the ships. It was for freedom 
we came. 

It has been a long journey, a hard 
one, a bitter one. 

But, out of the wrong and the right, 
the sufferings and the starvations, there 
is a new thing, a free thing. 

The traitors in their treachery, the 
wise in their wisdom, the valiant in 
their courage —all, all have played a 


part. 

It may not be denied in hell nor shall 
hell prevail against it. 

Have you forgotten this? (He turns 


September 22, 1941 


to the jury.) Have you forgotten the 
forest? 

Girty (As in a dream): The forest, 
the rustle of the forest, the free forest. 

Wesster (To King Philip): Have 
you forgotten your lost nation? 

Kinc Pamir: My lost nation — my 
fires in the wood — my warriors. 

Wesster (To Teach): Have you for- 
gotten the sea and the way of ships? 

Teacu: The sea — and the swift ships 
sailing — the blue sea. 

Jury: Forgotten — remembered — for- 
gotten yet remembered. 

Wesster: You were men once. Have 
you forgotten? 

Jury: We were men once. We have 
not thought of it nor remembered. But 
we were men. 

Wesster: Now here is this man with 
good and evil in his heart. 

Do you know him? He is your 
brother. Will you take the law of the 
oppressor and bind him down? 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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LOE A 


When Daniel Webster demands a trial by twelve real Amer- 
icans, living or dead, Scratch summons jury of rascally ghosts. 
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RAILS lead to exciting places 
f — to hidden lakes, to mountain 


, to caves in the rocks. We 
are p anning to follow an adventur- 
ous trail on this page during the 
coming weeks, the trail which curves 
about through the world of poetry. 


Last year our path led from peak 
to peak and was easy to follow. This 
year we are going to venture from 
time to time into the wilderness of 
modern poetry, where the maze of 
paths may sometimes be bewilder- 
ing. But then we will find a clearing, 
with a good view of the country 
around, so that we can survey mod- 
ern and older poets together and 
thus get our bearings. 

Do you remember the poem by 
Hv hen Spender quoted last week? 

escribed an airplane's descent to 
Ae landing field: 


“More beautiful and soft than any 
moth 
With burring, furred antennae feeling 
its huge path — ” 
The soft, alliterative, rather blunted 
sound of the words creates very 
beautifully the effect of an airplane 
about to land. We remember such 
effects in earlier poetry. Keats has 
created a similar atmosphere of si- 
lence and softness in “Ode to a 
Nightingale,” particularly in the de- 
scription of the garden in the sum- 
mer night: 


“I cannot see what flowers are at my 
feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the 
boughs, 

But, in embalmed darkness, guess each 
sweet 

Wherewith the 
endows 

Che grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree 
wild; 

White hawthorn, and the pastoral 
eglantine; 

Fast, fading violets covered up in leaves; 

And mid-May’s eldest child, 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy 
wine, 

The murmurous haunt of flies on sum- 
mer eves.” 


seasonable month 


The modern poet is writing about 
something which Keats had never seen, 
but if we look at the lines carefully we 
see that it is not his subject alone which 
is modern. Do moth and path really 
thyme? They do for a modern poet, 
and so do such combinations as path 
and hand, or command and landing. Af 
ter you get used to the idea, you rather 
like it. It is a relief to ears which have 
tired of spring, ring, sing and all the 
other old favorites. It greatly enlarges 


POETRY 


the number of rhymes which can be 
used. 

Another difference is in rh oe 
you will count Keats's stanza off on your 
fingers, you will find that each line has 
five accented syllables. But don’t 
to make any pattern from Spender's 
poem. Yet it has 5 or a very interest- 
ing rhythm which helps to establish the 
whole impression of an airplane's land- 
ing. Modern poets beat on all our senses 
at once to make the effect they want. 

So we have noticed two distinctions 
between modern and older poetry. Here 





ae ©. W. Taylor (courtesy of P. & D. 
Coinaghi & Co., London). Reproduced from ““Wood 
Engravings of the 1930's.” The Studio Publications 
is another. Poets today are writing a 
great deal about the ills that people suf- 
er in a machine age. They know that 
modern life ron ple to become 
hard, indifferent, and inclined to make 
ee and efficiency, power and money, 
‘ods. Poets are less concerned with 
the pleasant aspects of nature and with 
philosophical speculations than were the 
Victorians. They are more concerned 
with the problems of every-day living. 

Illustrations of this latter type of writ- 
ing confront us everywhere. From the 
day of Walt Whitman to the day of 
Sandburg and Frost, Auden and Spen- 
der, the theme has become more and 
more dominant. 

This interest began with the great 
Romantic Poets. Wordsworth and Burns 
understood the problems of the wa: 
earners of their time. There is an id 
ing quality about their writing, how- 
ever, which the modern poet tries to 
avoid. He is closer to his le than 
Wordsworth and Arnold were; he looks 
directly at his object and tries “to paint 


the thing as he sees it for the God of 
things as they are.” Burns himself was — 
one of the workers he describes, but 
even he looks at his characters with a 
romantic eye. Do you remember the 
happy group in “The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night”? When the farmer reaches 
home, 


“The expectant wee-things, toddlin, 
stacher through 

Co meet their Dad with flitchering noise 
and glee. 

His wee bit ingle blazing bonilie, 

> om “de abo his thrifty wife’s _ 


The infant prattlin: his knee, 
re ping nf pra kengh aud eae 


And make him quite forget his labor 
and his toil.” 
When we consider the size of that © 
family, the two cramped rooms in which 
they lived, the weariness of father, — 
mother, and children at the end of the © 
recalled only te believe that Burns 
happier hours in his 


some ot poetry has chan 
with the subject matter. Its voca 


more familiar and conven 

ional. This process, too, began 
Romantic Poets, but it is “Bac tw a Sy 
spicuous rag. Bari s to a Sky- 
lark” begins with 

“Hail to thee, ae ies 

Bird thou never wert — 

That from heaven or near it 

Pourest thy full heart 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated 

art.” 

A poet today would probably not 
the archaic en thee and 


second line. He would probably not ad- 
dress the bird at all, and if he did he 
would be unlikely to use the rather 
literary sounding words “blithe spirit.” 
This stanza yields a large harvest of 
illustration was chosen for that 
reason. In some of the 
neighborly looking lines o t 
ao ocres “dee tlt eee 
more subtle than we would 
their innocent a erpgie its 
later see. It is i a paradox that 
epeentens od nO ens 
of the present is often harder to - 
stand than some poetry of the 





leasant and © 








“SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ 


we awe 


Teaching About Latin America 


T= fall many schools will be 
teaching material about Latin 
America for the first time. The Pan- 
American movement, hemisphere de- 
fense and the Good Neighbor Policy 
have combined to make North Ameri- 
cans wake up to the other nations in 
our hemisphere. 


Schools have been urged to in- 
troduce courses on inter-American 
relations by the Office of Education, 
the National Education Association 
and the Office of the Coordinator of 
Commercial and Cultural Relations 
between the Americas (Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s committee). These groups 
are implementing their request by 
supplying materials to aid the 
schools in setting up their programs. 
Scholastic is making a special con- 
tribution to these school programs in 
this and in later issues with its fine 
“Pan-Americana” section and other 
features announced last week. 


What Type of Course Should 
We Have? 


The first problem of the school is the 
determination of the place in the cur- 
riculum for the presentation of material 
on Latin America. Some schools will 
have a semester course on “Latin Amer- 
ican History and Problems.” Such a 
course would have the same status as 
any other history class, and would 
organize its ures in the same way. 
Many och will have units on Latin 
America as parts of courses in American 
History, Modern History, or Problems 
of Democracy. 


Whatever the type of course, the time 
tu be given should be definitely as- 
signed, materials should be purchased, 
and teaching responsibility made clear. 
The teachers who have this responsibil- 
ity will find some help in the paragraphs 


which follow. 


Materials of Instruction 


There is as yet no secondary school 
text on Latin American history and 
problems, though several are under way. 
Most teachers will wish to have a com- 
mon core of materials for a class. The 
materials of Scholastic may form such 
a common body of information. The 
cial Pan-American Issue (Scholastic, 
December 9, 1940) contains a wealth 
of articles on all phases of inter-Ameri- 
can problems. In addition, it contains 
two good booklists (page 33, non- 
fctlaiet i page 27, fiction). s unit of work 
utilizing materials of this issue and 


the two booklists is presented in the 
Scholastic Teachers’ Section (Decem- 
ber 9, 1940, pp. 1T-3T, and December 
16, 1940, page 4T). 

Beginning with this issue, Scholastic 
will include a bi-weekly department on 
South and Central America. These 
articles may be part of a continuing 

es 5p students may be asked to 
read “Pan-Americana” regularly and 
include notes taken from it in their note- 
book. Watch also for the series of pic- 
torial maps of Latin America beginning 
in the Sept. 29 issue. 

Write to the Office of Education, the 
National Education Association, and the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Relations, all in Washington, 
D. C., and ask that you be sent all 
materials now prepared and which will 
be prepared during the year. Write to 
the Pan-American Union, Washington, 
D C., for their list of material, much of 
it free. Write to Dr. Henry E. Hein, 
Executive Director, Student League of 
the Americas, James Monroe High 


School, New York City, for a summary 

of the activities of this group. 

have suggestions for your sc 
The inexpensive materials may be 

ordered next, either for library or - 


It will 
ool. 


scnal use. It might be desirable to place 
cepies of some or all of these in the 
hands of the students. The Headline 
Books of the Foreign Policy Association 
(22 East 38th St., New York City) cost 
25e each. They are: Goetz and Fry’s 
The Good Neighbors, McCulloch’s 
Challenge to the Americas, and Raush- 
enbush’s Look At Latin America. S. P. 
Duggan’s Latin America is a condensa- 
tion of his longer work, and is published 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


(September 29 Issue) 


For Social Studies Classes 


Pictorial map in two colors of Argen- 
tina, Chile, Uruguay (first of a series of 
sectional maps of South America at 
monthly intervals). 

The New Tax Bill: What We'll Have 
to Pay to Defend Our Country. 

Today’s Trends (picturé strip): The 
History of Baseball, the National Game. 
For English Classes 

“My Favorite Books,” by Eddie Can- 
tor: first of a series of interviews with 
celebrities on their tastes in literature 
and art, by Gretta Baker. 

Brook Farm’s Centenary: The famous 
Sinccnclinsiten community of literary 
Utopians was founded 100 years ago. 

Book Chats: First of a series of 
monthly radio talks on the stories be- 
hind the important new books. 

Poetry Album: Vachel Lindsay, 


by the World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. (35c). 
The American Red Cross (Washington, 
D. C.) distributes Bolton, Goetz and 
Galarza’s American Neighbors (10c). 
Building America, Vol. V, No. 1, deals 
with Our Latin American Neighbors 
(35c), and the Survey Graphic issued 
a special number (March, 1941) on 
The Americas — South and North (50c, 
3 for $1. 


Books in the school and community 
libraries should be carefully checked. 
If funds are available for new purchases, 
go over the booklists mentioned above, 
and see the American Library Associa- 
tion lists: Latin America (Vol. 37, 
No. 2, Part 2) and Latin America: Books 
for Young Readers (Vol. 37, p. 369- 
380). Additional suggestions may be 
found in the bibliographies of the organ- 
izations mentioned above and in A 
Study of Latin America by Richard M 
Perdew, Bronxville Schools, Bronxville, 
NY. This latter also includes sugges- 
tions on visual aids and realia. Some of 
the starred books (recommended) in 
Mr. Perdew’s list are: 

Inman, S. G. Latin America, Its Place in 
World Life. 1937, Willett, $3.50. 

Williams, M. W. People and Politics of 
Latin America. 1938, Ginn, $4.60. 

Aikman, Duncan. The 
Front. 1940, Doubleday, $3. 

Carr, Katherine. South American Primer 
1939, Reynal & Hitchcock, $1.75. 

Gunther, John. 
1941, Harpers. 

Herring, Hubert. Good Neighbors. 1941, 
Yale Univ. Press, $3. 

Goetz, Delia. Neighbors to the South. 
1941, Harcourt, $2.50. 

Peck, A. M. Roundabout South America. 
1940, Harpers, $3. 


All-American 


Inside Latin America. 


Planning the Class Activities 


The Unit on Latin America in the 
December 9, 1940, Scholastic, has a 
wealth of suggestions on class and com- 
munity activities. Mr. Perdew’s A Study 
of Latin America contains three units 
with suggested activities, and the Pan- 
American Union and the Office of Edu- 
cation will have many for distribution 
in the coming months. 

For the teacher who is beginning the 
class work on Latin America these teach- 
ing suggestions will be most helpful. In 
order to keep our teachers abreast of 
what is being done, the Scholastic 
Teacher Edition will include, regularly, 
suggestions for class activities and re- 
views of new materials relating to Latin 
America. In this way, teachers may use 
the pages of Scholastic as a textbook 
and teachers’ guide. Suggestions and re- 

uests of teachers will receive imme- 
diste attention. 


JULIAN C, ALDRICH 
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Classroom Activities 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Pan-Americana (pp. 14-15) 


As pointed out in the article on page 
1-T, this section of Scholastic is a regu- 
lar feature which will appear every other 
week. There will be, therefore, a meas- 
ure of continuity in the suggested ac- 
tivities which grow out of this material. 
We will assume that the class is already 
organized and that there have been 
some efforts to outline the scope of the 
year’s work and the sequence of topics. 

Much help can be gained from “Our 
Good Neighbors in Latin America: a 
Study Guide” by Joshua Hochstein, 
published in Secondary Education in 
April, 1941 (pp. 87-101). It contains 
an outline of the topics and references 
for each part of the outline. Further aid 
may be obtained from The Americas, 
a course of study for the secondary 
school, prepared by Dr. W. H. Snyder 
of the State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, N. J. (25c), Course in Latin 
American History prepared for the 
Public Schools of the District of Colum- 
bia (for 11th and 12th grades), and 
Brazil: The Land of Opportunity by 
Miss Wilshire and Dr. H. B. Wood 
(Junior Programs, Inc., 37 West 57th 
St., New York City). 

Regardless of the topics followed in 
the course, it is essential to keep the 
students alert to the wealth of material 
which comes from the current press. 
They may be encouraged to contribute 
to a class file or to at a notebook 
record of articles, movies, radio pro- 
grams, and magazine articles. The For- 
eign Policy Bulletin and the Foreign 
Policy Reports should be studied in the 
school or community library. A monthly 
article, prepared by Mr. H. B. Murk- 
land of the Scholastic editorial staff, ap- 
pears in Current History (earlier arti- 
cles may be found in back numbers of 
Events). 

Some effort must be made by the 
teacher to develop “sensitivity” to the 
problems of Latin America on the part 
of the students. The bulletin board may 
be used, and the contribution of news 
items by the students will help. 

This week, “Pan-Americana” may be 
used in a number of ways. It may serve 
as an additional “stimulator” to call the 
attention of the students to the variety 
ot ways in which interrelationships be- 
tween the Americas show themselves. 
Here phases of political, economic, and 
social life are noted, and they range 
from open warfare to Mickey Mouse. 

The class may use these pages for 
brief discussions of “Latin America To- 
day.” The first article may furnish the 
basis for a discussion of Pan-American 
cooperation. The second may serve to 
introduce a study of geography in rela- 


tion to economic and political > Mge 
ment. The third may highlight 

economic plight of many Latin Ameri- 
can countries which are barred from 
European markets. Others may lead to 
discussions of our common culture, the 
extension of democracy, and the enjoy- 
ment of South American literature. 

For the full time history class, these 
articles may be used as springboards 
for further study. The first two bring in 
the relation of culture and geography. 
Students should read in Isaiah Bow- 
man’s The New World, the interesting 
chapter on the geography and boundary 
disputes of South America. Some good 
references are listed in Dr. Hochstein’s 
study guide, mentioned earlier. The 
article on plastics from coffee might 
serve to introduce a study of Brazil, 
based in part on the bibliography of 
Miss Wilshire and Dr. Wood mentioned 
earlier. A study of Venezuela starting 
from this issue should include accounts 
in histories of her role in Latin Ameri- 
can affairs. More material will be found 
in John Gunther's Inside Latin America, 
which will soon be published. 


The Race for Production 

(pp. 9-10) 

The introduction to this article might 
be supplemented by the teacher and 
class with clippings and magazine arti- 
cles which have helped to bring this is- 
sue to a head. Have the class review 
carefully the steps in the organization 
of American defense Find specific in- 
stances which show that individual ac- 
tion by industries could not solve our 
problem. Have the class find reasons for 
centralization of responsibility. Is this 
a fascist organization? Why not? Some 
time might be given to analysis of the 
thesis that war effort results in a totali- 
tarian state. What democratic controls 
are still in existence? 

The class should be encouraged to 
bring in illustrations of the effect of the 
work of the SPAB upon individuals and 
the community. Raise questions which 
will bring in “social. good” as well as 
“business as usual.” Refer back to last 
year’s discussion of “Cannon and But- 
ter” (Scholastic, January 6, 1941, p. 
Babe 

A blackboard chart may be made of 
the SPAB and other agencies engaged 
in defense. The United States Manual 
Verge orn Government Printing Of- 
fice) and its supplements will be of 
some help. 


Youth and National Defense 

(pp. 11-12) 

With the adult population partici- 
pating in preparation for defense, our 
youth ask, quite logically, “What can I 
do?” We cannot answer, “Nothing.” 
Mr. Warner helps youth by giving a 
good answer. Their contribution is one 


which should improve morale. As a 
matter of fact, youth of every genera- 
tion has made such a contribution. 

Let the class try to find ways in 
which they may be better fitted for the 
responsibilities which will soon be 
theirs. Consider the economic needs of 
the country as well as the military 
needs. The class might try to analyze 
some of the causes of low morale among 
our civilians. In what should they have 
faith? How can high school youth pre- 
vent such a fall in morale? 


Nature Has Been Good to America 
(p. 13) 


Dr. Commager gives here a broad pic- 
ture of the resources of America. The 
class should document this article by 
constructing a resources map of the 
United States. The wall map might be 
used and the main resources copied on 
a notebook map. Space should be given 
to show the main resources which we 
import. 

The influence of these resources upon 
our early and later history are men- 
tioned by Dr. Commager. Let the class 
find other examples to illustrate the ef- 
fect of our resources upon our indus- 
trial and social development. A study of 
Bowman’s The New World may give 
teacher and student a new sensitivity 
to the interrelation of geography and 
social studies. 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


Ten Commandments for Study 
(pp. 27-28) 


Now is the time for all good teachers 
to set objectives in terms of study skills. 
“Ten Commandments for Study” is in- 
dispensable to students. The main head- 
ings should be on the inside cover or 
the first page of the students’ notebooks. 
This topic is gone into more fully in 
Scholastic Teachers Section, September 
23, 1940, page IT. 


The Cartoonists Look at the War 
(p. 3) 


Here is an opportunity to teach “how 
to read a cartoon” as well as provide in- 
teresting discussions. Let the class ex- 
plain what the cartoons mean to them. 
Compare the interpretations which are 
given to see how what one sees depends 
upon what one feels. See, too, how the 
cartoonists tell you what to believe. Have 
the class discuss pictures as representa- 
tions of fact and~as distortions of fact. 

As an interesting exercise, have mem- 
bers of the class bring in cartoons with- 
out their titles (which should be pasted 
on the backs of the cartoons). Let the 
class try to interpret the cartoons and 
give a title to each. Then the class may 

iscuss the importance of the title in 
putting across the idea, 
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March of Events (pp. 4-6) 


From the survey of summer news 
based on the last issue, the class will 
turn to a study of the significant devel- 
opments of year as we see them 
from week to week. The per: ive 
which we had for the last study will 
not be as clear here. The class might 
try the device of selecting the main 


areas of problems which are likely to . 


continue through the year. It is then 
easier to see whole picture. The 
President’s speech might be used as a 
historical survey of the main points 
in our foreign policy. The class will be 
interested to know that the President 
is a great student of history. The group 
= review last year’s Scholastic in 
order to see if they would emphasize 
the same ope in the development of 
our fore: icy. 

If ons don, the class might work 
out studies of “cause and effect.” For 
each news item, the class might suggest 
“causes” and choose those which seem 


most logical. 


Today’s Events in the Light of the 

Past (p. 7) 

Again, we suggest this page be not 
“assigned.” As a result of this group 
of pictures, some student might be able 
to bring in examples of the types of 
weapons shown, and another might 
bring in pictures of the army, navy 
and marine uniforms through the years. 

Interest might be built up for the 
forthcoming debate on compulsory 
military service out of these pictures. 
Some students might want to draw 
one or two “Believe It or Not” car- 
toons based upon them. 


Worry Was Ever With Us (p. 8) 

Dr. Adams points out the tough 
times other generations have had. The 
class might enjoy making a balance 
sheet of worries and opportunities for 
one or two “thens” and for the “now.” 
From these the class may draw some 
conclusions in regard to & amount of 
worry now and then. 

It is always interesting to hear the 
reaction of youth to the proposition 
that youth is getting soft. Present this 
issue to the class. For further docu- 
mentation of Adams’ point or the class’ 
points, refer to the volumes of Life in 
America, Harper's volumes of fiction 
and non-fiction; which give interesting 
pictures of then and now. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Short Stery: One Hour of Glory 
(P. 2 


For All English Classes 


This is a story about applied democ- 
racy in modern America. The story’s 
chief value lies in the moral it teaches. 


These questions, based on part 1, will 
start the proper sort of discussion. 

1. Which person in the story behaves 
in the most democratic fashion? 

2. Which two people in the story are 
most op’ to each other? Which do 
you think will win? 

3. What faults does Muriel have? 
Are her sins those of omission or com- 
mission? What did she omit to do that 
might have made the grandfather's visit 
happier? 

4. Make a guess about the following: 
Next week Nt a the story ends, whose 
viewpoint will Tony accept—his grand- 
father’s or Muriel’s? Which would you 
rather have him accept? Why? 

5. If you had lost your job, or were 
sick, or needed to borrow carfare, 
whom would you rather ask for help— 
Tony, Muriel, the grandfather? 

Questions Number 4 and 5 might 
serve as a basis for a written assign- 
ment. Three or four paragraphs should 
cover the ground. 


For Creative Writing Classes 


Students may analyze the author's 
method from the following angles: 

1. Which is most important to the 
author: the people in the story or the 
abstract qualities which these people 
stand for? 

2. Has the author managed to vi- 
talize her symbols—to make the people 
seem alive and real? 

3. What are the author's faults? Does 
she ever overemphasize her point? Does 
she need all the characters she uses? 


The Round Table (P. 21) 
For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 


Use this story as an object lesson in 
writing about familiar and simple ma- 
terial. Ask one good reader to read it 
aloud in class, or ask the class to read 
it silently. Then discuss the following: 

1. Would Edith Johnson's story have 
rung as true as if she had written it 
about an adult player in a regular sym- 
phony orchestra? 

2. Check the sentences and para- 
graphs which could not have been writ- 
ten unless the author had actually ex- 
perienced the material in them. 

Class exercise: Write on one piece of 
“ee ten sense impressions (sounds, 
sights, smells) which you imagine 
might exist in an Eskimo igloo. Then 
write, on ahother piece of ayr ten 
sense impressions based on the kitchen 
in your own home. Ask four or five stu- 
dents to read list Number 1. There are 
sure to be duplications. Repeat with list 
Number 2. will be more varied. 

Outside cont: write a short ac- 
count of a childhood experience. In 
preparation for this, read aloud one of 
the stories (preferably A Furtive Tear) 
from Sally Benson’s Junior Miss. 
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The Poetry Album (P. 20) 
For Modern Literature Classes 


Before tackling this, devote a good 
half hour of class discussion to the fol- 
lowing question: What do you, as 
modern young Americans, want present- 
day poetry to be like? What do you 
want it to discuss? How do you want 
it to sound? Would you like it to drop 
some of the old rhymes and rhythms— 
“ring, sing, fling,” and the straight iam- 
bic pentameter beat? Do you know any 
poets who are writing the sort of pee 
vou can actually use in your life 

Then read the Poetry Album aloud, 
inviting the class to stop you at any 
“wy for questions and explanations. 

oint out every occasion when Miss 
Van de Water’s discussion converges on 
points already made by the class. 

Outside assignment: Find, in one of 
the anthologies of modern poetry in the 
library, or in any other source you 
choose, a modern poem which pleases 
you and which has one or more of the 
following features: Material which deals 
with today’s problems; new — of 
an unconventional sort; new and irregu- 
lar rhythms; some factor in modern life 
which no poet could have described un- 
less he had lived in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Write at the bottom of your copy 
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of the poem the reason that it gives 
you pleasure. 


Play: The Devil and 
Daniel Webster (P. 17) 


For Oral English 
and Dramatics Classes 


Perhaps this scene—and the one-act 
play from which it is taken—would 
make an impressive and timely play for 
auditorium. We suggest trying out this 
scene in class and rousing student in 
terest in the entire play. 

After devoting one period to a silent 
veading of the play, and to a class dis 
cussion of its mood and its meaning, as- 
sign the parts. Your best reader should 
be given the part of Daniel Webster. 
Those who receive parts should study 
them outside, and return to class next 
period prepared to give a good reading 

If interest runs high, secure sufficient 
copies of the entire play (Dramatists 
Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. Price, 35c per copy.) Cos- 
tumes, sets, and props are of the sim- 
plest. Cost of an auditorium perform- 
ance should be small. And royalty 
charges are only $5 per performance 


For Modern Literature Classes 


Assign the parts to good readers and 
put on an impromptu performance in 
the classroom. At the end of this pro 
cedure, inform the class that the story 
on which this play is based is available, 
and that you will read it next class 
meeting. The story can be found (along 
with 22 others) in The Pocket Book of 
Short Stories, published by Pocket 
Books, Inc., 1230 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Price, 25c. 

Before reading the story, intorm the 
class that Hollywood producers are soon 
to release a full-length movie based 
upon it, under the title of “All That 
Money Can Buy.” Ask them to think, 
as they listen to the story, what actors 
could best fill the parts, what scenes 
might be added and which omitted. 

Appoint or elect a committee to make 
a detailed comparative report of the 
movie, along the lines suggested above. 


Dawn Over Chungking (P. 22) 


To Integrate English 
and the Social Studies 


Once students know this is a story 
ot a bombing, experienced and recorded 
by a girl of their own age, you will have 
their attention. Read the account aloud 
im class. Pause to comment on the exact- 
ness of the style, the courage of the 
author, and her constant concern with 
telling the exact, detailed truth. Then 
launch a discussion that will clarify the 
social and political significance of the 
account. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


In writing us about subscriptions, 
please write direct to our Subscrip- 
tion Office, 430 Kinnard Ave., Day- 
ton, Ohio. If you write to our 
Editorial Office at 220 East 42d St., 
New York, N. Y., your letter must 
be remailed to our Dayton office, 
thus delaying the quick service we 
wish to give you. 











Discussion Questions: 1. How does 
this story prove that the German and 
Japanese lief that civilian morale 
wanes under bombing is untrue? Are 
the Chinese the only ones who have dis- 
proved this Axis theory? 2. Since even 
the worst tragedies sometimes improve 
the human race, what = has come 
out of these bombings for the citizens 
of Chungking? After spending days and 
nights in the close brotherhood of the 
shelters, are they more united, more 
considerate of each cther? 3. What 
could stop bombings like the one de- 
scribed here? Why do the Chinese lack 
anti-aircraft and enough planes to keep 
the Japanese bombers off? 4. Are we, 
as a nation, doing anything to help to 
stop these atrocities? 5. Can we, as indi- 
viduals, do anything to help? How 
many students have heard of the China 
Relief? 6. If Adet is typical of the citi- 
zens of the downtrodden countries, can 
‘the new order” of terror and force suc- 
ceed for long? 

Outside Assignment: newspaper 
and magazine items and _ stories of 
China at wa to bring into class and to 
use as the basis of further discussion. 
The following figures, released by 
United China Relief, will convince the 
class of the vital need for American aid: 

The Chinese cannot afford anaesthetics. 
Quite often a seriously wounded 
will be operated on without anaesthetics. 
Ten dollars will buy enough ether for 150 
surgical operations. 

Fifty million Chinese have been driven 
trom their homes. Millions are still home- 
less and in tragic need. One hundred dol- 
lars will supply food and clothes and a 


place to live for five refugees for an entire 


| Off the Press 


WORKING WITH GROUPS 

The American Association for the Study 
of Group Work has done an outstanding 
job of exploring and experimenting in the 
field of taleonil education. Already a num- 
ber of volumes describe the theory of 
group work. Now we receive Dorothea 
Sullivan’s The Practice of Group Work 
(New York: Association Press, 1941. 230 
pp-, $2.00), a series of descriptions of 
actual achievements of groups under wise 
leadership. Valuable to all teachers. 

A Selected Bibliography on Group Work 
(New York: Association Press, 1941. 8 
PP» $.15) lists 164 items on the practice 
of group work, with a classifying table. 


STRIVING FOR 
SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING 


The Council for Democracy (285 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City) has been or- 
ganized to aid Americans in understanding 
and aren the epprerste idea. One 

of: their pro is the pre tion 
ph - or por bd Social Punder. 
standing and the American Teacher (New 
York: Council for Democracy, 1941. 54 


- pp. mimeographed, $.85) may be used 
or 


individual study or faculty discussion. 
The Council also distributes excellent 
pamphlets on the applications of democ- 
racy in specific situations. Some of the 
titles: Freedom of Assembly and Anti- 
Democratic Groups, Community Employ- 
ment Problems Under Defense, The Negro 
and Defense, Financing Defense, Free 
Schools, and The Public and Strikes (New 
York: Council for Democracy, 1941. $.10 
each). 


READINGS ON DEMOCRACY 


Two new volumes in the Democracy 
Series of Macmillan have made their: ap- 
pearance. Written for upper elementary 
and junior high school students, they will 
prove interesting to all students, and es- 
pecially valuable in classes of slow readers. 
The Growth of Democracy, by Edna Mc- 
Guire and Don C. Rogers, relates the his- 
tory of democracy in interesting and vital 
word pictures. Working for Democracy, 
by Lyman Bryson and Kerry Smith, is 
made up of actual experiences in demo- 
cratic living. Both are attractively illus- 
trated. 


TEACHING STUDENTS 
HOW TO STUDY 


For years, teachers have been using Dr. 
Wrenn 's excellent aids to the teaching of 
study habits. Studying Effectively (Stan- 
ford University: Stanford University 
Press, 1941) is a manual for students. It 
includes two copies of the revised Wrenn 
Study Habits Inventory, one to be used 
at the beginning of the year and one to 
be used as a self-evaluation recheck after 
working through the section on “jmprov- 
ing your study habits.” 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 

(P. 23) 

1-f, 2-n, 3-h, 4-c, 5-m, 6-0, 7-q, 8-, 
9-k, 10-a, 1l-s, 12-r, 13-1, 14+, 15-g, 
1€-i, 17-p, 18-e, 19-d, 20-b. 


Key to Social Studies Quiz (P. 16) 


A. Pan-Americana: 1. Ecuador and 
Peru. 2. Coffee, Brazil. 3. Venezuela. 
4. Mickey Mouse. 5. Brazil, Mexico, 
Chile, Central America (any two). 

B. What News Is New? 1. Leningrad, 
Moscow, Kiev. 2. Emperor of Japan. 
3. Norway and France. 4. Norway, 
Britain. 5. Iran, Iraq, both, both. 

C. Who Does What? 1. d, i. 2. e, j. 
3. g, h. 4. a, f. 5. boc. 
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E do not have to witness a> 
W wona shaking event before 

we can write. Everyone has a 
story to tell. Have you ever noticed 
how often the stories or movies you 
like best are based on experiences 
similar to yours? We may dress up 
our observations and experiences by 
creating characters and conversation 
—a short, short story—or we may tell 
them as simple happenings. 

“Call to Arms” has been told as a 
story, a good story because it arouses 
our curiosity in the first paragraph 
and lets us understand the charac- 
ters from their conversation. The fact 
that the reader knows Mrs. Stone's 
object and Bertie does not adds a 
touch of subtlety. 


Call to Arms 


In the eyes of Bertie Miller his 
young music teacher was y eponcange | 
“tops.” That being the case, it was a 
the more strange that Bertie should 
have behaved as he did in the matter 
of Ed Smith and the orchestra. 

The orchestra had been rehearsing 
for an operetta one day when Bertie 
Miller strode over to Mr. Russell where 
he stood collecting the music. 

Mr. Russell smiled as he looked up. 
“Hello, Bertie.” 

Bertie glared. “Look here, Mr. Rus- 
sell, if 1 love to sit next to that Ed- 
Smith any more I'm wa pe 

Peter Russell concealed his surprise 
and answered calmly, “Sup you 
come into my office and talk this over.” 

Bertie followed the director into his 
office. 

“Now,” Russell began, “what's this 
about Ed Smith?” 

Bertie fumed. “He plays the wrong 
notes all the time, he bothers every- 
one, he’s always making whscnnth 
and talking, he doesn’t rest on the rests, 
and when I ask him to, he won't. He 
never practices — ” 

Peter Russell’s eyes twinkled. “Do 
you?” he asked quietly. 

Bertie stared, outraged. “Of course I 
do!” he roared. 

“What do you want me to do?” Rus- 
sell asked quietly. 

“Put him somewhere else, or I quit.” 

The teacher surveyed his young pupil. 
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“You know I couldn’t do that,” he an- 
swered. 

Bertie’s jaw set stubbornly as he 
moved towards the door. “Then I quit.” 

A few moments later Bertie Miller 
entered his English teacher's room. 

“Hello, Mrs. ,” he called gaily, 
ye gg Be books on an unoccupied 
desk. “I can stay to get help on my 
English this afternoon. 

ello, Bertie,” Mrs. Stone answered, 

“I Te you had orchestra rehearsal 
after he 

“I quit,” Bertie replied, seating him- 
self comfortably on a desk. 

“Why?” Mrs. Stone asked. 

Bertie toyed with a rubber band. 
“Couldn’t stand sitting next to Ed 
Smith,” he replied lightly. 
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Mrs. Stone was silent for a moment. 
She knew all about Ed Smith and his 
annoying ways. “But doesn’t the orches- 
tra n you?” 

Bertie nodded abstractedly. 

“Humph!” commented Mrs. Stone. 

“What do you mean?” Bertie ques- 
tioned suspiciously. 

“I mean that Mr. Russell can’t be a 
very good teacher if he lets orchestra be 
so boring that his pupils abandon it 
merely because they have to sit next 
to Ed Smith.” 

“Mr. Russell is the best teacher in the 
whole school! He deserves everything 
he can get. Mr. Russell — ” Bertie 
jum down from the desk, grabbed 
his books, and dashed from the room. 

A few moments later he reappeared. 
Mrs. Stone looked at him critically. 
“Hello, Bertie. Back again?” 

Bertie stepped aside to let someone 
pass. “I just came in to tell you I won't 
be able to stay tonight after school. 
Orchestra rehearsal.” 

He turned to go. “Mr. Russell is a 
swell teacher!” 


Edith Farrington Johnson, 15 


Bronxville (New York) Jr. High School 
Martha Ann Gieg, Teacher 
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A Round Table 

pages in Scholas- 
tic are important — for 
here is the only chance 
we know of where you 
high school students 
have ‘an opportunity 
to see yourselves — 
and your generation— 
in print in an estab- 
lished department of 
national weekly. From 
now on, however, you 
are not only going to see your- 
selves, but hear yourselves. Here's 
the big news: 

This year Scholastic’s Round 
Table poets will be given recogni- 
tion over the air, as a special 
monthly feature of “Between the 
Bookends” — the popular NBC 
poetry program conducted by Ted 
Malone (1:15-1:3C EST). Beginning 
with the third Friday in October 
(Oct. 17) and on the third Friday of 

- each month of the coming school 
year, Mr. Malone will devote his en- 
tire radio program to your poetry 
from the Round Table. High point 
of the program will be two or three 
Round Table contributors, selected 
from various parts of the country, 
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ROUND TABLE OF THE AIR... 


Ted Malone 


who will read their 
own work over the 
air, after being inter- 
viewed briefly by Mr 
Malone! 

The issue of Scho- 
lastic which you will 
receive on Monday of 
that third week in 
each month will de- 
vote its Round Table 
page to the students 
whose work is to be 
read {either by Mr. Malone or by 
students themselves) on the follow- 
ing Friday. Here is the schedule for 
the coming year: 

Date Date of Broadcast 

of (NBC, 1:15-1:30 

Issue EST) 
Oct. 13 Oct. 17 
Nov. 17 Nov. 21 
Dec. 15 Dec. 19 
Jan. 12 Jan. 16 
Feb. 16 Feb. 20 
Mar. 16 Mar. 20 
Apr. 13 Apr. 17 
May 11 May 15 

Address your material, as always, 
to the Round Table Editor, Scholas- 
tic Magazine, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
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Country — and 


[ was about half past nine when 

| we reached Mr. Tong's house in 
Chungking, where he kindly al- 
lowed us to stay. The hotel we had 
stayed in last time was destroyed. It 
was cool indoors, but still the expecta- 
tion of an air raid made us restless. We 
sat and drank tea and cooled ourselves. 
It seemed that we were actually wait- 
ing for the air raid. Would the explo- 
sions be deafening? Would it last a 
long time? One thing we were certain 
of was a long, continuous “rest” in the 
dark dugout until the all-clear signal. 


Then, ten minutes after our arrival, 
people said the red balls were hung up. 
An air raid! We were inexperienced. 
We were lucky to have arrived in 
Copngking in time. We saw in that 
parching heat workers moving things 
out from the Administration office. 
They looked like typewriters. They 
were put into a we shelter near 
the building, which had about ten feet 
of earth as its roof. It was so hot that 
some had white towels wrap around 
their heads and others wore large straw 
hats. There was a good dugout near 
by, Mrs. Tong said. Should we go early? 


Mrs. Tong’s servant began to collect 
a few books, Mr. Tong’s suits, and two 
suitcases and she took them and put 
them away in a small stone house about 
eight by ten feet. Our luggage was put 
there, too. The storage house was not 
any safer than the thes but being 
smaller, it had less chance of getting 
a direct hit. In Chungking no house 
was safe. Each of the thirty-eight times 
so far, the bombs were poured down 
and not aimed, so there was no group 
of five or six houses without one or two 
bombed, and it was most common that 
a house should stand in the middle of 
a block of ruins. We might come out 
and see Mr. Tong’s house destroyed 
and have no place to sleep in tonight. 
That feeling dwelt in the heart of each 
man and woman of Chungking, and 
when the air raid was over there were 
many who found it had come true. 


Then came the siren and the second 
ball was hung up. How the siren 
shrieked! It was awful to hear, like 
someone pulling a vein out of you. At 


that signal almost all stopped what 
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DAWN OVER CHUNGKING 


A Young Chinese Girl Goes Back to Her Native 
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Tells Us What It’s Like in War Time 





Anor (14), Meimei (10), Adet (17) 


DET, ANOR and MEIME! LIN are the 
daughters of that brilliant and ami- 
able Chinese philosopher, Dr. Lin Yu- 
tang, who has done so much through 
his lectures and his writing to explain 
China to Ameriga. Like their father, the 
three girls have lived here in the United 
States now for several years, and like 
him they love their native China. They 
wanted to go back there to see for 
themselves how the Chinese people are 
taking the terrible war being waged on 
them by the Japanese. Recently they 
went back, flying across the Japanese 
lines into the far interior, and living in 
Peipei (a small town) and in Chungking, 
the capital, for three months during 
which they were in forty bombing raids. 
We have their report of what they saw 
and felt in a book written by all three, 
called Dawn over Chungking, from 
which this excerpt is taken. 

Adet Lin is of high school age—seven- 
teen. In this chapter, describing her first 
experience in Chungking while it was 
being bombed, she gives us a glimpse 
of her intense admiration for the cour- 
age of the Chinese people, and her 
faith that China will never be destroyed. 





they were doing and began to get ready. 

Usually when we find miséry on 
earth we look up to the sky, and in its 

urity we find peace. But now we 
fooked to the sky suspiciously, for this 
time disaster came from above, and we 
went under the earth. Why was the 
world so -turvy, that one should 
call a rainy day a lovely day and a 
dark, stormy night the perfect night? 


Why must we no s and 
mee the best hours of the day in a 
ark cave, only to cramp into 


By Adet Lin 


that little space between day and ni t? 
And into all this absurdity we to 
plunge, with only the light of a dream 
to guide us through. 
ing these hours there was no mas- 
ter or servant, no employer or em- 
loyee, each man was in himself in- 
ae ent and was reduced to the 
status nature gave him. There were 
only men, women, and children and the 
difference of young and old. For we 
were struggling for our lives, and that 
life had no class distinction. I liked to 
see these ple all welded into one, 
for only ay threatened by danger 
and encouraged by the vision of better 
life, did man seem so good. Only then, 
when I saw people working with an ea 
for the siren and a bundle at the side, 
or when I surveyed the faces, youn 
and old, waiting fo go into a cave, di 
I truly feel that man was: noble. It 
was his natural character and not some- 
thing taught to him. 
The third siren came, desperate and 
nting with effort and almost out of 
Coat It was like a cry for rescue and 
for help. At this signal we hurried 


‘down, and there were already crowds 


descending the stone steps on the slope 
to the dugouts. We followed them, and 
each one kept his head down, watching 
the steps. Almost everyone had a straw 
fan which he held over his head. It 
was a patient crowd. People were talk- 
ing in low voices. All along there was 
a loud droning in the sky, but we could 
not see the planes. They were our own, 
Mrs. Tong said, waiting to combat the 
enemy. Oh! Then the ing, instead 
of having a terrifying tone, instantly 
became something encouraging and 
aroused our pride. 

At the entrance of the cave we could 
see ef The sunlight outside was 
glarin here it was pitch dark. We 
groped to our seats and sat down. 

was a vegetable oil lamp over 
the stools 


us,.a tiny primitive thing; 
- eal Gained 


where we sat were 


Now everyone was in a cave, except 
the policemen and the pilots in the air. 
Here in the caves, all sitting on stools, 
who had come three thou- 
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the east, but they had welcomed them 
with open arms. 

Then came a roar. “The planes are 
here! Be quiet!” Yes, we could hear 
them - followed by sporadic 
blasts. t was it?” we whi F 
“Our antiaircraft guns!” “Oh!” de- 
cisive minute came near and we closed 
our eyes, our mouths, and 
stopped our ears. Did we look funny? 
Funny or not, the open mouth was for 
the air to go into the body if there was 
concussion, so that there would be 

ual resistance of air inside and out- 
side the body. We closed our eyes be- 
cause it was said the most terrible con- 
cussion going into the mouth could 
make the eyes pop out. True or not, we 
didn’t know, but it was good to take 
precautions. We stuffed our ears in or- 
der not to hear the blasts and also to 
protect our eardrums. 

There were over two hundred peo- 
ple in the cave. It was long and wind- 
ing with people sitting against the two 
walls. There was a typewriter clicking 
in a far corner, taking down wireless 
reports. Somehow that bing seemed 
to increase the strength and irit 
of the people inside the cave. They 
began talking more energetically about 


tions, standing up for a few minutes, 
trying different ways of sitting, bend- 
ing our knees, leaning against the damp 
wall with the straw fan as a cushion, 
and even sitting erect on the stool. 


I would strangely empty, just 
a bomb after its ion. A series of 
pictures houses burned, 


“as it 
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fighting fire, the heat, the fire, and the 
water. These things were happening in 
different parts of the city. Yet here in 
the cave it was still, always patiently 
dark and . I had an impulse to 
rush out and see and run. What had 
happened after all? Was the damage 
large? Was there a fire? Where was it? 


How calm and tempered the people 
looked in the cave! After a sigh or a 
shrug of their shoulders, they would 
lean back resigned. They had stuck it 
out for the last two years, 

We all had a feeling when an all- 
clear was about to come; there was a 
type of silence. At about three o'clock 

electricity was turned on and in a 
second came the all-clear siren, long, 
whistling like a person exhaling in re- 
lief. Out we went! 

Did you ever = beaming faces on 
everybody? Let siren sing as lon 

“ie wished, for it was all , Sad 

le would smile while listening to 
Ye Eet it sound for an hour sail we 
wouldn’t care; it was all clear! 

After lunch we went out to the 
streets to look around and merely to 
walk on the streets of Chungking. 
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Sights like this greeted Adet, Meimei, 
and Anor after the nights in the bomb 
shelter in Chungking. Seventy-five per 
cent of the city has been destroyed, but 
the Chinese people go on rebuilding it. 


Everywhere were ruins, ruins; not a 
home intact, and here and there was a 
large crater with crumbles of earth 
around it, and it would be left there. 
The people walked unperturbed on the 
dusty roads in the late afternoon. Dust 
flew up and down, but the child across 
the street was always there. Chungking 
was a city that lived on the will to live, 
rather than on anything else. It is the 
people that make a city, and here there 
were only people and ruins. 

What were the people doing? They 
well strolling, buying, talking, washing, 
cooking. The dust was brown and the 
roof tiles gray; but everywhere moving 
people made the scene alive. The heat 
was intense and it gave the ple a 
fever of additional strength. That fever 
was what helped to uphold the city. 
It was that fever that made Chungking 
a wonderful place to live in. Suppose 
no one was in Chungking now, what 
would it look like? I dared not imagine. 
The people lived, for they were won- 
derful beings. They would never, never 
die. They would live when even the 
city of Chungking was leveled, for if 
they existed a new city could be built. 

Chungking was composed of young 
= who were working fourteen 

ours a day, of officials planning and 

working day and night, and of these 
common people who knew nothing bet- 
ter than to be cheerful under such cir- 
cumstances. The strength was in the 
youth and in the common people, for 
they were the nation. 

Reprinted from Dawn Over Chungking, 
by Adet, Anor, and Meimei Lin, by per- 
mission of the John Day Company, fne., 
publishers. 





Words to the Wise 


By Gretta Baker 
Based on Words in this Issue 
(Answers in Teacher. Edition) 


Match up sides! Find the right mean- 


ing for word and write the letter 
beside the number. 
(1-4 are from “P Album”; 5-15 


from “One Hour of Glory”; 16-20 from 
“Devil and Daniel Webster.” 


1. dominant a. give up 
2. unpremedi- b. glaring; conspicu- 


tated ously bad 
3. archaic c. happy; gay 
4. blithe 


d. espa forebod- 
ing evi 

e. diseased; tainted 

f. outstanding; 

superior 





7. senile g- confusion 

8. extricated hh. outmoded; out-of- 
date 

9. luminous i. deserter; traitor 

10. relinquish j. freed; released 

11. replete k. shining; brilliant 

12. veneer l. wrecks; homeless 
wanderers 

13. derelicts m. acting merely for 
reward 

14. eminent n. not planned in 
advance 

15. turmoil 0. grasping; greed 

16. renegade pp. Sater dul 

17. tarnished q. aged; old 

18. cankered __r. a thin layer or 
coverin 

19. ominous s. full to t utter- 
most 


20. flagrant t. famous 
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Daniel Webster 


(Concluded from page 19) 


It is not for him that I speak. It is for 
all of you. 

There is sadness in being a man, but 
it is a proud thing, too. 

There is failure and despair on the 
journey — the endless journey of man- 
kind. 

We are tricked and trapped — we 
stumble into the pit — but, out of the 
pit, we rise again. 

No demon that was ever foaled can 
know the inwardness of that — only men 
— bewildered men. 

They have broken freedom with their 
hands and cast her out from the nations 
- yet shall she live while man lives. 

She shall live in the blood and the 
heart — she shall live in the earth of 
this country — she shall not be broken. 

When the whips of the oppressors 
are broken and their names aa 
and destroyed, 

I see you, mighty, shining, liberty, 
liberty! I see free men walking and 
talking under a free star. 

God save the United States and the 
men who have made her free. 

The defense rests. 

Jury (Exultantly): We were men — 
we were free — we were men — we have 
not forgotten — our children — our chil- 
dren shall follow and be free. 

HatHorne (Rapping with gavel): 
The jury will retire to consider its 
verdict. 


Butter (Rising): There is no ‘heed. 
The jury has heard Mr. Webster. We 
find for the defendant, Jabez Stone! 

Jury: Not guilty! 

Scratcu: (In a@ screech, rushing for- 
ward): But, Your Honor — (But, even 
as he does so, there is a flash and a 
thunderclap, the stage blacks out again, 
and when the lights come on, Judge and 
Jury are gone. The yellow light of dawn 
lights the windows.) 

Janez: They're gone and it’s morning 
— Mary, Mary! 

Mary (In doorway): My love — my 
dear. (She rushes to him.) 

(Meanwhile Scratch has been collect- 
ing his papers and trying to sneak out. 
But Webster catches him.) 

Wesster: Just a minute, Mr. Scratch. 
I'll have that paper first; if you please. 
(He takes the deed and tears it.) And 
now, sir, I'll have you! 

ScratcH: Come>come, Mr. Webster. 


This sort of thing is ridic — ouch —is _ 


ridiculous. If you're worried about the 
costs of the case, naturally, I'd be glad 
to pay. 

Wesstex: And so you shall! First of 
all, you'll promise and covenant never 
to bother Jabez Stone or any other New 
Hampshire man from now till dooms- 
day. For any hell we want to raise in 
this State, we can raise ourselves, with- 
out any help from you. ; 

Scratcu: Ouch! Well, they never 
did run very big to the barrel but — 
ouch — I agree! 

Wesster: See you keep to the bar- 
gain! And then — well, I've got a ram 


oh — 


slab-sided, lantern-jawed, 

ing note-shaver I’ve got by the scruff of 
the neck! Bring on your kettles and 
your pans! (A noise and murmur out- 
side.) Bring on your muskets and your 
flails! 


JaBez: We'll drive him out of New 
Hampshire! 

Mary: We'll drive old Scratch away! 

(The crowd rushes in, with muskets, 
flails, brooms, etc. They finally catch 
Scratch between two of them and fling 
him out of the door, bodily.) 

A Man: Three cheers for Dan’l 
Webster! ‘ 

ANoTHER Man: Three cheers for 
Daniel Webster! He’s licked the devil! 

Wesster (Moving to center stage, 
and joining Jabez’s hands and Mary's): 
And whom God hath joined let no man 
put asunder. (He kisses Mary and turns, 
dusting his hands.) Well, that job's 
done. L hope there’s pie for breakfast, 
neighbor Stone. 

(Some of the women, dancing, bring 
in pies from the kitchen.) 


CURTAIN - 





ADVENTURES 
IN.READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


PYGMALION. By George Bernard Shaw. 

As a play, a movie, or just a story 
told by someone, there is a contagious 
charm about Shaw’s experiment in mak- 
ing a street urchin into a lady, ‘as Pyg- 
malion’s statue was given life. 

An opinionated professor of lan- 
guages is proving that he can tell 
just where a man comes from by the 
way in which he has said half a dozen 
words. This leads to an experiment with 
Eliza, an uneducated but handsome 
cockney girl, as the guinea-pig. Higgins, 
the language expert, wagers a friend he 
cn dae Bae A sec sonnet “We the 0 
duchess’ garden party” in six months, 
simply by changing the way she talks. 
Of course her instruction takes in a few 
other minor matters, such as manners, 
but the chief change is in her voice, and 
her enunciation. 


So far as I am concerned, the cli 
is the scene in which, after she has be- 
come a social sensation —she forgets 
herself long enough to make one verbal 
slip of a sort that would under ordinary 
conditions compen” give her away. 
But because says this forbidden 
word with the intonation of a lady, she 
almost makes the word fashionable. 

The first time I saw this play was in 
the German lngregr: Shaw knew it 
would go just as well in any language 
as in English, and so permitted the first 
performance to be made in a foreign 
tongue. Its principles underlie lan e 
in general — indeed, they underlie civil- 
ization. 


MURDER MUST ADVERTISE. By 
Dorothy Sayers. 


I have chosen this because 


I am often asked w q 
lawyers, scientists and spe ts 
tors, read so many detective stories; 
partly because I want you to see 
of detective story that can be used to 
rest a fine mind; and 


is among the 


Books. You 


get it for a quarter and make your own 


mental experiment. 


Dorothy Sayers creates real in 
her stories, not the dummies rhe: so 


many cheap mysteries. She does not 


Leos 2 nba gen hook § 


ective is completely true to life. 
Susi she Yeas ‘eh yor Vallee ha 
you are reading, and not feel angry at 
esr afterwards for doing so. And 

ides all this, she loves to give you a 
great deal more than just a mystery; 
in this case, a satirical but lifelike story 
of the advertising business. 





Benet 
Just as we finished telling you about 
the fine job Stephen Vincent Benet 


American heroes -to life, along comes 
this notice in a New Yotk : 
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By Mary’ Roberts Rinehart 


ONY was rather amused when 
Te received the letter from 

Grandfather Rogers. It was sent 
to him at the State Department, 
where Tony was something or other 
in a division called Protocol; that is, 
he helped the governors of states to 
lay wreathes hither and yon, and 
even now and then had appeals 
from frantic hostesses who had made 
a mistake in an important dinner 
party. 

“But you can’t ask an ambassador 
and the Chief Justice together,” Tony 
would say. “They rank the same.” 

“How are they ever to meet, if 
they can’t go to the same dinner?” 

“They don’t meet,” Tony would 
reply cheerfully. “That's what keeps 
the Supreme Court free from foreign 
influences. Better get sick. Mrs. 
Jones. It can’t be done.” 

All in all, Tony had his place in a 
great democracy. Aside from that, 
he was a cheerful young man, who 
wore a _— coat and top hat 
quite well, could hold a teacup in 
one hand and a piece of chocolate 
layer cake in the other without dis- 
aster, had been married for some 
years to a pretty and highly social 
young woman named Muriel, and 
had the usual if vague hope for a 
foreign post. An ambition which, to 
tell the truth, was largely Muriel’s. 

It is hardly surprising, then; that 
Muriel was not amused at the news 

“Look,” Tony said “We're going 
to have a visitor, darling.” 

“Not Aunt Emma,” wailed Muriel. 
“1 ouldn’t bear it, Tony. I veally 
couldn’t.” 

“Not Aunt Emma,” said Tony. “It’s 
my Grandfather Rogers.” 

“Grandfather Rogers?” she said 
vaguely “T | thought he was dead or 
something.” Then the thing burst on 


her in full force, so to speak. “Good 
heavens, Tony, that one! He must be 
a hundred.” 

“He's in his nineties; but 1 gather 
from his letter that he’s still pretty 


Spry.” 


_ Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


Muriel looked at him helplessly. 
“In his nineties!” she said. “What on 
earth am I to do with him? | can't 
nurse him. In the very middle of the 
season, too. You've got to put him 
off, Tony. You've got to. We're out 
almost every night. And I don’t like 
old men. At the best they talk too 
much, and at the worst they're deaf 
as a post.” : 

“Not Grandfather Rogers, even if 
he is ninety-six,” said Tony calmly. 
“Now listen to me, my girl. He’s the 
last relative I've got, and he’s mak- 
ing a sort of pilgrimage. He wants 
té see Fathers grave and Harry’s, 
over in Arlington. And he wants to 
see Washington, where he camped 
in ‘sixty-three, and hasn't been since. 
And I think, incidentally, that he 





wants to see me. I'm the only one 
he has left.” 

Muriel brightened slightly. She 
was not mercenary; but Tony's job 
did cost money—clothes and cars and 
dinner parties, and so on. “Has he 
anything to leave you?” she inquired 
with interest. 

“My ra darling!” said Tony 
fondly. “No, he hasn't. He has his 
pension and a small farm. I used to 
go there when I was a kid. He's 
rather a one old boy; but all you'll 
get out of him will be some eggs and 
butter. He'll probably bring them 
with him.” 

Which was precisely what Grand- 
father Rogers did bring when Tony 
met him at the station. At first Tony 
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It had been quite a long time since Tony had 
considered what America really was — then 
>‘ along came Grandfather Rogers with the answer 


A Story in Two Parts: Part I 


did not know him. Hé had remem- 
bered a tall, elderly fi pe. erect and 
soldierly, with a full set of quite 
dreadful white-porcelain teeth. As a 
matter of fact, had it not been for 
the teeth, Tony might have passed 
him by. But he caught a glimpse of 
them as they got out of the day 
coach, and found a cheerful but very 
old man more or less behind them. 
He still stood erect, but he had 
shrunk. There was, however, noth- 
ing senile about the faded blue eyes 
of Grandfather Rogers. 

“I expect you're Tony,” he said, in 
a cracked but not feeble voice. “Wait 
till I say good-bye to the conductor. 
He’s a nice fellow. Had a father in 
my old regiment.” 

He left Tony for a moment and 
shook hands with the conductor. 
“Look me up while I'm here, Ed,” 
he said. “This is my grandson. He'll 
be glad to see you. 

“Thanks. Maybe I will. Have a 
good time.” 

Tony gave a quick thought to Mu- 
rie] and then, so to speak, tossed her 
overboard. For it was evident that 
Grandfather Rogers had, in the 
course of the last eight hours, made 
a good many friends. They crowded 
around him, and when he was finally 
extricated, Tony was clutching an 
ancient suitcase, and Grandfather 
Rogers had a large basket covered 
with a napkin. 

“If it’s not too far, we can walk,” 
he said. “I'd like to stretch my legs.” 

Tony chuckled. “It’s quite a way,” 
he said “Anyway, I've got my car 
here.” 

But getting Grandfather Rogers 
out of the station was not simple. He 
stopped at the locomotive and 
looked up at the engineer in the cab. 

“Made a good run, son,” he said. 
“Right on the minute, too.” 

The engineer put a finger to his 

aked cap in salute. 

“Glad you liked it,” he said, and 

Tony gave the old suitcase to a 
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porter; but they were still not ready 
to go. At the entrance to the station 
Grandfather Rogers stop and 
gazed toward the Capitol. It was 
dusk by that time, and the great 
dome rose, white and luminous, 
straight across the plaza. It was al- 
ways impressive, even to Tony. He 
turned to the old man, to find him 
standing at salute. But when he 
spoke, his voice was matter-of-fact 
enough. 

“Looks like the place is changed 
some since I saw it in ’sixty-three,” 
he said casually. “Brought some eggs 
and butter. Thought your wife might 
like them. Every woman likes fresh 
eggs to cook with. Some of them 
were warm when I packed them.” 

He eyed Sam, the chauffeur, rather 
suspiciously when he took the bas- 
ket. “Who are you?” 

“I’m the chauffeur,” said that col- 
ored gentleman. “Name’s Sam.” 

“All right, Sam,” said Grandfather 
Rogers. “You watch those eggs. 
There's a heap of nourishment in 
them.” 

Sam grinned, and Tony got the old 
man into the car. Seated, he seemed 
almost small. He gazed out the car 
window, and once he passed his 
hand over his eyes, as though the 
noise and lights confused him. Al- 
most all he said was to ask if Ar- 
lington Cemetery was near. 

“Thought I'd go and see the 
graves,” he said. “Won't see them 
again, you know. I'm getting on.” 

“You look pretty husky for your 
age. 

eeWell, I’ve seen a lot of living,” he 
said, and lapsed into silence. 

Tony was a trifle anxious when 
they reached the house, and. Grand- 
father Rogers was obliged to relin- 
quish the basket to Henry, the but- 
ler. But Muriel was a good girl. She 
came into the hall and kissed the old 
man on his withered cheek, and she 
did not so much as blush when, his 
overcoat removed, he was revealed 
as wearing a red-flannel chest pro- 
tector, tied with strings around the 
neck. 





About the Author 








Mary Roberts Rinehart is 
one American writer we've 
all grown up on — whether 
our taste runs to the shocks 
and shivers of her mys- 
teries, or to the rich and 
warm humanity and humor 
of her novels and short 
stories. All in all she’s 
turned out 48 of these 
books in the last 33 years, 
and she’s still going strong. 

Mary Roberts was 16 
when she graduated from 
high school in her native Pittsburgh, 17 
when she entered the Pittsburgh Training 
School for Nurses, 19 when she gradu- 
ated from the hospital—and mar- 
ried the young man she had fallen in 
love with there, Dr. Stanley M. Rinehart. 
A few years later she discovered that 


she could write (while convalescing from . 


diptheria she had caught while nursing 
one of her three small sons). But she 
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didn’t take writing seriously 
until 1903, when she and 
her husband lost all their 
money in a stock market 


all know so well—The Cir- 
cular Staircase, The Man 
in Lower Ten, the Tish 
stories, The Bat (which 
started a vogue in mystery 
plays), Lost Ecstasy, The 
Door, K (to mention just a 
few). Newest of these is 
her Familiar Faces: Stories of People 
You Know (published this summer by 
Farrar & Rinehart). From this collection 
we give you this tale of Grandfather 
Rogers—and he’s certainly someone 
we'd like to know. Two of Mrs. Rine- 
hart’s sons, by the way, make up the 
Rinehart half of her publishers’ title. 
They are in the enviable position of hav- 
ing their mother as a best seller. 
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“Katie makes me wear it since I 
had pneumonia,” he _ explained. 
“Katie's my housekeeper. You'd think 
to hear her I was getting childish in 
my old age.” 

Muriel dutifully smiled; but she 
cast a rather desperate look at Tony, 
who ignored it. 

She had. ordered the butler to 
serve tea by the fire in the library, 
and she kept a determined smile on 
her face even when Grandfather 
Rogers brought up the subject of 
the war. The State Department did 
not talk about the war except be- 
hind closed doors. But Grandfather 
Rogers, after eating everything in 
sight — the teeth were at least use- 
ful — sat back, replete at last, and 
brought the subject up. 

“What's this mess in Europe, 
Tony? Are we going to get into it?” 

“Not if we can help it,” answered 
Tony carefully. 

“Help it? How can we help it? If 
it keeps up, we'll go in to stop it, be- 
cause we can’t stand any more mur- 
der. That’s America, son.” 

“Well, perhaps it is,” said Tony, 
pacifically. It was quite a long time 
since he had considered what Amer- 
ica really was, his mind having been 
turned to the happenings abroad. 

Grandfather Rogers put down his 
third cup of tea and got up. It was 
a slow process, but he made it. 

“I guess maybe, if you don’t mind, 


I'll go to bed,” he said. “It's been a . 


long day.” 


“Bed?” said Muriel blankly. “Won't 
you want some dinner? We're in to- 
night.” 

“Dinner? Great Scott, what have 
I just had?” , 

“Tea,” said Muriel, not looking at 
Tony, who was grinning delightedly. 
“We always have tea at five o'clock. 
Dinner's at eight.” 

“That’s bedtime on the farm,” said 
Grandfather Rogers, “but I guess I'll 
make it.” 

He did make it, but the evening 
was not a success. He seemed slight- 
ly oppressed by Henry, the butler, 
and by the ritual of the table. He 
looked away when Muriel lighted a 
cigarette, and some time after the 
meal he made the startling discovery 
that she was wearing pajamas. After 
that he was careful not to look at 
her legs. At nine-thirty he yawned, 
and Tony suggested bed to him. He 
got up gratefully. 

“See you at breakfast,” he said, 
and made a formal good night, still 
avoiding Muriel’s legs. 

Muriel and Tony had quite a talk 
after he had gone. That is, Muriel 
talked, and Tony listened. She said 
quite firmly that she was willing to 
make the old man comfortable, but 
that he was impossible otherwise. 

“I'm thinking of your career, 
Tony,” she said. “He would ruin it. 
If you are proposing to exhibit him 
around Washington, I'll go to Aiken. 
That's flat.” 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Ten Commandments for Successful Study 





hundred excuses for not com- 

ing to grips with his job. He 
sets his desk in order, on the pies 
that he is getting ready. Then he sits 
down, groans inwardly, takes off his 
coat, and picks up a pencil. He 
drums with it a moment, then thirst 
overpowers him. He gets up and has 
a drink of water. Sits down again. 
Drums. Picks up a book, and ex- 
amines it as though he had never 
seen one before. Thirst unbearable. 
Takes another drink of water. And so 
on, and so on. 

Why do we do it? One reason is 
that we honestly don’t love work. 
But neither do we like to neglect 
our work. So our consciences are 
always at war with our laziness. In 
the end we do get our work done— 
somehow, and it takes a lot longer 
and far more nervous energy than it 
needs to. ' 

Half the battle is won, whether 
you're a freshman, a college student 
or a big executive, when working 
quietly and quickly becomes a habit. 
I'm going to put my advice in the 
form of ten commandments for good 
study. These proposals aren't any 
short-cut to Caeies They are 
merely useful ways to get things 
done, if you honestly follow them. 

Now for the ten commandments: 


1. Study with a system. Never 
try to mix exercise, play, and study. 
Set aside so many a for study, 
and do it then. Don’t listen to your 
own Excuse-Maker, who says it 
would be a lot more fun to tune in 
on the radio. 

2. Get om your marks, get set, 
and go speedily.-Always study in the 
same | are so when you t 
your and sit down before it, 


Tis brain worker can think of a 


Stn, 


J you'll think “study.” 
[1% Keep at your desk, 
or table, everything 
you -need for study 
_ r, pens, sh 

To ch a eq 
compasses, no te- 
books, and __ text- 
books. Then you 
won't have any 
excuse to get up 
every three minutes. Put away that 
funny paper, that magazine, and that 
puzzle, no matter how much they 


tempt you. Get as far away from the . 


radio, the telephone, and your chat- 
tering family as you can. Don't sit 
too iia to the window, because a 
fire truck might go by, and so might 
your friends, and you know how 
easy it would be to hang out. 

3. Work hard and intensely. 
The more efficiently you go to work, 
the sooner you'll be done. No day- 
dreaming. If you detect any fleece on 
your wits, switch to another subject 
and finish what you started later. Al- 
ways pick out the main points of 
what you're studying. In a text they 
are usually in the opening sentence 
of each graph. Note how other 

ints fo that sentence. Try to 


the conclusions your facts are 
leading you toward. If you can put 
down your book a minute and think 





Do your own work. Don’t ask for help 


unless you're hopelessly stalléd. 


Some Practical Tips for High School 
Students on Starting a New Year 


By George F. Kneller 


Instructor, Hamden (Connecticut) 
High School 


ahead about what you're reading, 
youre getting a curious mind. Do you 
ever look up words you don’t know 
in the dictionary? Do you like to find 
out a little more about something 
or somebody by going to an ency- 
clopedia? It's really fun. I know peo- 
ple whose only complaint about the 
encyclopedia is that they can’t have 
a really good argument, because the 
encyclopedia always shows who is 
right and who is wrong. It’s a game. 


4. Make your daily assignments 
part of a connected whole. Have a 
notebook where you write down all 
your assignments. Your notebook 
should tell you all you need to know 
about what you're expected to know. 
It's a good idea to look back at 
yesterday's assignment and pull it 
together in your mind before you 
start today’s. That's a way of wind- 
ing up to pitch. Another good idea 
is to see if there’s any connection 
between your Social Studies work, 
and your English, and your Science, 
and your Foreign Language. Then 
see if you can see any connection 
between all your school work and 
what's going on in the world. School 
never is a thing apart. It’s no ivory 
tower, shutting out the world. 

5. Do your own work. It won't 
help you very much to study with 
one of your friends. Friends cah be 
as bad as funny papers and radios 
to take your mind off your work. Re- 
member, they're just like you—natur- 
ally lazy. Besides, your friend may 
have a 40 horse-power mind to your 
60 h.p. Or vice versa, perish the 
thought! 

6. Use your extra time for 
quick mental reviews. Before school 
or class give your mind a quick 
brush-up. When you enter the room, 
be ready for class. 

7. Know your textbook. Don't 
flounder through your book looking 
for things you can find more easily 
by looking in the table of contents, 
index, chapter summaries and head- 


ings, paragraph headings, graphs, 
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tables, notes, glossary, and lists of il- 
lustrations. If you're studying a for- 
eign language, write down the words 
you don't remember easily and mem- 
orize the more common ones. Don’t 
write in your translations. It’s like 
trying to carry around a sort of di- 
rectory with your friends’ names in 
it. You might as well learn the names 
now. 

8. Recite outside of class as 
well as in. Recite to yourself. Recite 
to your family or to anyone who 
knows the thing you're learning. Let 
somebody test you. If you can't give 
a decent recitation outside school, 
how can you recite in school? 

9. Keep a systematic notebook. 
Keep your notebook in good order 


and refer to past notes. When you 
get to college, you'll feel proud to 
think you can do what lots of fresh- 
men have yet to learn. Have your 
notebook with you in class, and use 
it. 

10. Never stop learning. Your 


teacher has never finished studying. ’ 


Your teacher’s teacher has never fin- 
ished. Knowledge can’t be measured. 
It's like dropping a bble into 
water. First there's a little circle, 
then outside it another, and so on, 
until tiny rippling circles spread to 
the edge of the pool. That's the 
way one bit of knowledge spreads 
out toward another, but the differ- 
ence is that there’s no limit to what's 
left to know. 
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Paste This on Your Desk 

1. Study with a system. 

2. Get on your mark, get set, 
and go speedily. 

3. Work hard and intersely. 

4. Make your daily assign- 
ments part of a connected 
whole. 

5. Do your own work. 

6. Use extra time for quick 
mental reviews. 

7. Know your textbook. 

8. Recite outside class as well 
as in. 

9. Keep a systematic note- 
book. 
10. Never stop learning. 
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Drivers of 


44FXON’T be a show-off,” cautions 

Kenneth Karr. “A good driver 
keeps his eyes and his mind on his driv- 
ing at all times.” Ken ought to know, 
he’s boys’ champion of the Ford Good 
Drivers League. He won the national 
driving finals, held at Detroit, Mich., 
last month, and was awarded a $5,000 
university ——- Ken, who is 17, 
and a high school student of Des 
Moines, Iowa, plans to study mechanical 
engineering. 

Asked for some of the driving rules 
which helped him win first . Ken 
replied: “I believe the main fault in the 
driving of young people is their idea 
that a ouik driver is one who can go 
around corners on two wheels, see how 
many cars he can pass on the road, and 
in general just be a highway pest. This 
sooner or later may mean an accident. 
Get the habit of keeping to the right 
when turning corners. Skilled drivers 


Tomorrow 


always have. consideration for their pas- 
pes. 0 as well as other people on the 
roads. Courtesy and caution on the road 
at all times always pays.” 

Patricia Borman, 16, a student of 
Evanston Township High School, Chi- 
cago, carried off the girls’ championship. 
She too was awarded a $5,000 university 
scholarship. Patricia, very much inter- 
ested in safety, plans to make safety her 
life work. She will use her scholarship 
at a university which will prepare her 
fcr a career in safety education or traffic 
engineering. 

The Ford Good Drivers League was 
founded by Mr. Edsel Ford in the spring 
of 1940 to combat the alarming increase 
in automobile accidents. The high school 
age group now has the hi propor- 
tionate accident rate. Mr. Ford believed 
that any educational campaign for safe 
driving ought to start with the drivers of 
tomorrow. More than 172,000 young 


Champion drivers receiving $5,000 
scholarships. Left to right: Alice Marble, 
tennis champion; Patricia Borman; Mr. 
Ford; Kenneth Karr, and Wilbur Show, 
automobile racer. 


people of high school age are already 
enrolled in this crusade to make the na 
tion’s highways safer. 

Each of the boys and girls in the 
league was required to sign a safe driv- 
ing pledge, to study a manual on good 
driving, to consider a traffic plan for his 
or her commun:ty, and to take.an actual 
driving test under adult supervision. 

It was on the basis of these tests that 
12 boys and 12 gs were selected to 
compete for safe driving championships 
in each state and the District of Colum- 
bia. The 98 state champions competed 
in the national finals at Dearborn, Mich., 
for $25,000 in university scholarships 
offered by Mr. Ford.;The league paid 
all expenses of each contestant an 
adult sponsor of his or her own choosing 
on the trip to Detroit. 

Contestants were put through elab- 
orate driving tests. They had to drive 
over a prescribed course which dupli- 
cated every possible city driving condi- 
tion. Observers checked the contestant’s 
handling of each traffic hazard. At Ford 
Airport, Dearborn, competitors had to 
demonstrate their skill in maneuvering 
an automobile, and were given psycho- 
logical and physical reaction tests. 

For learning safe driving habits, Pa- 
tricia Borman has developed a system 
of her own. A set of eight bushel fruit 
baskets is standard equipment in the 
Borman family car. Patricia uses these 
baskets as stanchions to mark off a prac- 
tice driving course. The skill she ac- 

uired in maneuvering her car around 
dae obstacles helped her in the tests 
at Ford Airport. 
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AST year Gay Head received more than 1,000 questions on boy-girl problems 
from high school students throughout the country. Some of these came by 
mail, others were directed to her personally in high school assemblies and student 
forums. In many cases the questions began, “What do kids in other high schools 
think about ?” And that is the reason for Jam Session, a student get-together 
where you can “give out” on boy-girl problems, ask questions and find out how 
students in other parts of the country are tackling the same problems. Jam Session 
will run once a month, replacing the regular Boy dates Girl article in that issue. 
Questions for discussion wil! be chosen from your suggestions and will be announced 
one month in advance, so that. you will have two weeks in which to send in your 
opinion. The best letters on the announced subject representing different opinions 
from various sections of the country, will be published in the next Jam Session. 

The question for discussion in the next Jam Session to appear in Scholastic, 
October 20th issue, will be “Should high school students GO STEADY?” Write your 
opinion on this subject to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York City, before October 6, the deadline on copy for the October Jam Session. If 
you do not wish your name used in connection with your letter, please say so, but 
every letter must be signed with name and school address. — The Editors. 





TODAY’S QUESTION: 


Are You in Favor of 
“Dutch Dates’? 


Yes 

I, for one, have no patience with 
the gold-diggers who flirt with Bob- 
by Moneybags merely because he 
has a nice car or can afford - 
sive dates. After all, we don't al let 
our heads rule our hearts, and some- 
times a gal goes with a fellow who 
is definitely minus‘ appropriations! 
Maybe his white flannels needed 
cleaning, or ps Sis had to have 
a handout. Whatever the case, if he 
is agreeable, make it “Dutch treat.” 
For heaven's sake, though, don’t wait 
























ff \W\ 
uttle Miss Gold-digger goes to town! 






until you get in front of a gum-chew- 
ing cashier and loudly expatiate, 
“Oh! Red, if you're a little short, I'll 
pay, my own way.” Of course, if 
’s pride refuses to let you pay, 
don't force the point. But, an ounce 
of common sense ought- to see you 
through this delicate -ituation. 
Margaret McKee 
Ben Avon (Pa.) High School 


Yes — for Steadies 
“Dutch dating” and the question 
CS ey 
well. If a fellow and girl are going 
out regularly and frequently, it may 
ve to be a serious strain on the 
financial status of the young man in 
question. In this case they should 
be able to reach a financial under- 
standing’ whereby the girl either 
shares expenses or sacrifices good 
times. 
Bert Wax 
Sullivan High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


No 

I am not in favor of “Dutch dates.” 
In the first place, girls do not have 
as much money to spend as boys. A 
boy can have a paper route or work 
in the summer to make one 
spending money to last all year, but 
high school gi seldom has a part- 
time job, even in the summer. 





The second, and probably more 
important reason is that a boy would 
re gored cheap to ask a girl to pay 
her own way. Maybe the last rem- 
nants of chivalry are still clinging to 
the present generation, or maybe we 
boys just like the important feeling 
of paying her way, too. At any rate, 
I'll make mine regular dates. , 

Bob Wilkinson 
San Benito County High School 
Hollister, California 


Well, Sometimes 
I believe that the majority of dates 
should be regular “boy-pay-all.” 
After all, the boy does the asking 
and is privileged by the girl's pres- 
ence. Furthermore, the boy’s folks 
probably give their son money for 
such purposes. However, looking at 
it from. the other side, I do feel that 
some dates should be “share-pay,” 
for often a boy has a limit on his 
financial resources. 
Dick Selby 
Ben Avon (Pa.) High School 


No, But — 

I don’t know what boys think of 
“Dutch dates” but I'm sure girls are 
not in favor of them. Girls don’t ex- 
pect to have a very large amount of 
money spent on them every time 
they go out, but they shouldn’t ex- 
pect to go out on every date. For 
such occasions as dances or theater 

(Concluded on Page 34) 


Chivalry is still “tops” to some boys. 
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ABOVE: Major Barbara, her young man, and her Captain 
study a knotty question in the Hostel in the Limehouse district 


LEFT: Horace Giddens (Herbert Marshall) comes home to his 
wife's family—the evil little foxes who cause his death. 


" FOLLOWING the FILMS 


tt 








SCHOLASTIC Recommends: “““ Tops, don’t miss. 
while. “ So-so. No check: Proceed at your own risk. 


“” Worth 








THE LITTLE FOXES. (RKO. Pro- 
duced by Samuel Goldwyn. Di- 
rected by William Wyler.) 


BETTE DAVIS made her name play- 
ing the part of a hateful, shallow 
woman in Somerset Maugham’s Of 
Human Bondage. Since, she has taken 
on all sorts of roles, including slapstick 
comedy. As Regina Giddens in The Lit- 
tle Foxes, she comes back to shallow- 
ness and vengefulness. The years have 
put an exquisite polish on her acting. 
Her performance—in fact the entire 
production—deserves to be called mag- 
nificent. 

The Hubbard family rose from 
squalor to power in the days when the 
deep South was still feeling the wounds 
of the Civil War. The Hubbards thrived 
on the wretchedness of their commun- 
ity. They bought up larid from bank- 
rupt planters, forced a starving popvu- 
lation to work in the cotton fields for 
miserable wages, cheated and lied and 
bullied their way to glory. 

Oscar Hubbard (Carl Benton Reid) 
did his bit for the family by marry- 
ing, swindling, and mistreating the 
daughter of a rich planter (Patricia 
Collinge). Ben Hubbard (Charles Din- 
gle) worked sleight-of-hand with dol- 
lar bills. Regina took unto herself a 
banker, Horace Giddens (Herbert Mar- 
shall) who turned out to be a bad in- 
vestment from the Hubbard viewpoint. 
Horace was a man of honor, and stood 
in the Hubbards’ way when the 
launched their greatest scheme: build- 


“ww 


ing a cotton mill near the fields and 
forcing the population to do their fac- 
tory work for next to nothing. 

The play tells the story of Regina’s 
struggle with Horace. Two things are 
at stake: the good of the town and the 
happiness of their daughter (Teresa 
wae. Throughout the play, Horace 
is slowly dying of a heart ailment. 


When Regina sees that he will not get 
out of her way, she helps him to his 
death. 

This grim and powerful film is built 
on a great play by Lillian Hellman. 
Collinge, Dingle, and Reid are amorig 


members of the cast drafted from the 
Broadway production. Laurels go to 
both the producer and the director for 
a film as close to perfection as any we 
have ever seen. 


MAJOR BARBARA. (United Ar- 
tists. Produced and directed by 
G. Pascal. Play by G. B. Shaw 


THIS is the story of Major Barbara 
Undershaft (Wendy Hiller), a rich 
young ene who spurned the 
goods of this world and joined the Sal- 
vation Army. Her father (Robert Mor- 
ley) laid a wager with her that souls 
could be saved more quickly by work 
and cheerful living than by ecstasy. 
According to G. B. Shaw, father won 
the bet. 

You can’t doze gently through this 
movie and wake up for the high spots. 
There’s a good deal of talk—talk that 
will tax your mind and reward it—talk 
about war, munitions manufacturing, 
right and wrong. There's also some rich, 
fast repartee. And there’s the delight- 
ful love of the young man (Rex 
Harrison) who joins the Salvation army 
to court Major Barbara. 


“wer 


DIVE BOMBER. (Warner Bros. 
pe? Producer, Hal V. Wallis. Director, 
Michael Curtiz.) 


THIS is really a fine documentary film. 
The presence of Errol Flynn Fred 
MacMurray in the top roles puts a thin 
film of glamor over it. But it is actually 
the story—told in technicolor—of medi- 
cal research in the field of aviation. 
Dr. Lee (Errol Flynn) sets out to 
find the causes of two dangerous phys- 
ical results of high altitude fying: alti- 
tude sickness and “pilot blackout.” 
These occur when the pilot takes his 
lane above 20,000 feet and dives 
own. The “blackout” is a complete 
faint, during which the pilot frequently 
loses control of his machine. 
The film follows, with detail and 
precision, the laboratory research and 
all the test flights. Dive Bomber is 


Errol Flynn labors over test tubes to highly informative, and the technicolor 


find the causes of “pilot blackouts.” 


shots of sky and clouds are wonderful. 
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Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
ave, énd; ice, fll; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
cabe, tirn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German é; y at end of ‘syllable—French 
liquid [; x— guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


Caveat emptor (kd-vé-at émp-tér), p. 
18. The meaning of the Latin is 
“Let the buyer beware”; in everyday Eng- 
lish, “Buy at your own risk.” : 

Eleazar Lépez Contreras (4-la-d-sar 1é6- 
pas con-trdir-as), p. 14. 

El Ratoncito Mickey (él ra-tén-sé-td), 
p. 15. 

El Supremo ( (él s60-pram-6), p. 15. 

Francia (frans-é-a), p. 15. 

Grito (gré-t6), .p. 15. 

Ingle, p. 20. A fireplace, fire, or flame. 
Scottish 

Isaias Medina Angarita (é-sa-é-4s ma- 
thé-na an-gar-é-ta ), p. 15. 

Jaén (Ha-dn), p. 14. 

Juan Vicente Gémez ( hw00-dn vé-sént-a 
go-mas), p. 15. : 

kiaugh (kyak), p. 20. Scottish. Trouble 
or anxiety. 

Lebensraum (lé-béns-rowm ), p. 12. Ger- 
man. Literally “living room,” or “space for 
living,” a phrase used by Hitler to justify 
German conquests. 

Manuel Avila Camacho ( man-wél 4-vél-a 
ka-md-cho), p- 15. 

mercenary (méir-si-né-ré), p. 25. Acting 
merely for pay; sordid or self-seeking. 

Miguel Hidalgo (mé-gdl 6-thal-g6), p. 
14. 


Oriente (6-ré-én-ta), p. 14. 

oyes (6-yéz), p. 18. A cry used by court 
criers to obtain silence before.a proclama- 
tion. 


protocol ( prd-ta-kél), p. 25. The mean- 
ing of the word as used here is the bod 
of international rules to be observed in all 
official relations between the heads of dif- 
ferent states and their ministers. It lays 
down the styles and forms of customary 
courtesy to be observed in all international 
acts. 

Sao Paulo (sow powl-6), p. 14. 

shivaree (shiv-a-réé), p. 22. To greet or 
serenade with a charivari (sharé-vd-ré )—a 
chorus of discordant noises made by ket- 
tles, tin horns, and the like. 

Tumbes (té0m-bds), p. 14. 

Ypiranga (é-pé-ran-ga), p. 15. 


Leisser Memorial 


The Martin B. Leisser Memorial Prize in 
genre painting was awarded to Tony Sellitti 
of Weirton (W. Va.) High School for his 
paintings hung in Scholastic’s Fourteenth 
National High School Art Exhibit in the 
rtar ge a of Carnegie Institute, 

urgh, Pa., ing. ize was 
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LOTS OF BODY~BUILDING 
NOURISHMENT IN HIS 
S BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS” 
FOR THE STRIKE-OuT 
KING OF THE MATORS. 
BOB ONCE WHIFFED 
17 BATTERS IN A 

A/ SINGLE GAME. 


Try it tomorrow morning! This 


“‘go’’ breakfast made to order for 


athletes in training! Help your- 
self to a big bowlful of crisp, 
toasted Wheaties flakes fixed the 
way Bob Feller and hundreds of 
other great sport stars like them 
—with plenty of milk or cream 
and some fruit or fruit juice. 
That’s a real “Breakfast of 
Champions”! 

Wheaties are a preferred wheat 
cereal, extra nourishing, with all 


‘the “go” Vitamin B,, Vitamin G, 


iron and phosphorous of the nat- 
ural: whole wheat grain. There's 
champion nourishment for you— 


WHEATIES, MILK AND FRUIT 


Champions” 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are 
wegistered trade marks of General Mills, loc, 


Te Oo 
BOB FELLER, \NDIANS 


PITCHING ACE,“GREW UP” ON 
THIS FAMOUS *GO” BREAK- 
FAST HE RECOMMENDS 


WHEATIES FAN? 
BOB'S BEEN EATING 
"EM SINCE THE DAYS 
HE PRACTICED PITCHING 
WITH HIS FATHER ON 
THE FELLER FARM 
NEAR VAN METER, IOWA, 


AND WHEN B08 GOES In- 

TO THE ARMY HE'LL BE 

WANTING WHEATIES FOR 

BREAKFAST, TOO/ THEY'RE 
ON THE BREAKFAST TABLE 
IN MANY ARMY CAMPs 
AND BASES FROM COAST 
TO COAST, 


and a flavor that ought to make 
Wheaties your favorite every 
morning. Get a package today! 
Wheaties, a General Mills product. 
Special offer! Get handsome 
mechanical pencil, shaped like 
big league baseball bat — stream- 
line curved to fit your fingers. 
Yours for only 10c and one 
Wheaties box top while supplies 
last. Send now to Wheaties, Dept. 
1160, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


“Breakfast of 
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AYBE it's the climate. Maybe it’s those nice 

MA big vitamins in all the oranges it grows. But 

there’s something about California that 

brings out the tennis in you. How else can you account 

for the fact that California produces more promising 

tennis players every year than nearly all the other states 
combined? 

Of the younger crop of up-and-coming racket-busters, 
Bobby Falkenburg, of Hollywood, and Louise Brough 
(pronounced Bruff), of Los Angeles, are being picked 
by the experts as sure-fire timber for the royal crowns. 
Every time Bobby and Louise swing a racket, the ex- 
perts swoon in ecstacy. 


Right now Bobby’s only 15 years old, but he's going 
places in a hurry. During the past season he captured 
every major tournament for boys his age and under. 
He strolled off with the Eastern, Western and National 
boys’ titles. 

What makes his feats more noteworthy is that he won 
these honors with a broken wrist. He covered court with 
his left arm in a cast reaching from his fingers to his 
elbow. 

At Fairfax High School in Los Angeles, Bobby is a 
sophomore. His favorite subject is Auto Shop; his fa- 
vorite games—next to tennis, of course—ping pong and 
badminton. 

He has one brother and a sister, both of whom play 
bang-up tennis. Brother Tom, a year older, is one of the 
country’s top-notch junior players (boys 18 years and 
under ). Big sister, “Jinx,” is a famous model who is now 
acting in the movies. Bobby has one skeleton in his 
closet—he toots a trumpet. 

Louise Brough, fresh out of high school, is the girl to 
watch on the women’s side of the coygt. Although she’s 


ROYALTY ON THE MARCH: Louise Brough, 18, and Bobby 
Falkenburg, 15, national girls’ and boys’ tennis champs. 


been playing for only four years, her coach, Dick Skeen, 
a famous Los Angeles professional, is telling everybody 
that Louise will someday be the greatest woman player 
of all time. 

Like Bobby she has captured the national girls’ cham- 
pionship two years running. This season, fed up with 
junior competition, she struck boldly out into the se- 
niors. She made a four-star hit right off the bat, winning 
the Southern California women’s championship; the first 
time in the 55-year history of the event that a junior won 
the title! 

With this feather in her bonnet, she came East. Play- 
ing against the best players in the country, she managed 
to squeeze into the quarter-finals or semi-finals of nearly 
every tournament she played. At the Maidstone Club's 
Invitation Tournament at East Hampton, New York, 
she scored the most stunning upset of the season and 
her greatest triumph to date—she drubbed Sarah Pal- 
frey Cooke in straight sets. 

Louise looks every inch a champion. Tall and husky, 


. . « « MEET THE BOY 
AND GIRL CHAMPIONS. 


she stands five-nine and weighs 140 pounds. She has a 
mop of honey-colored hair and a disposition to match. 
Power and more power trademarks her game. She serves 
a harder ball than Alice Marble. She leans back and 
wham! cannonballs dart from’ her racket. 


The Nationals 


After striving to win the national women’s singles 
championship for nearly 15 years, Sarah Palfrey Cooke 
finally hit the jackpot this season at Forest Hills, New 
York, trouncing Pauline Betz in the finals, 7-5, 6-2. 

Co-winner of the national women’s doubles nine times 
and girl champion three times (1928-29-30), little Sarah 
sought in vain for the Holy Grail of women’s tennis— 
the national singles championship—since she was 14. 
Twice, in 1934 and °35, she was runner-up to Helen 
Jacobs. Now, at 28, she’s the oldest first-time women’s 
champion we've ever had. 

In the men’s division “Buck” Bobby Riggs rode again. 
Champion in 1939, Bobby turned his title over, albeit 
unwillingly, ‘to Don McNeill last season. This season 
he reclaimed it—from the often brilliant, sometimes er- 
ratic, always comic Frankie Kovacs, 5-7, 6-1, 6-3, 6-3. 

Scholastic also had something to crow about at the 
national championships. One of its standard bearers, 
associate-editor Jack Lippert, puffing hard but stroking 
valiantly, annexed the special tournament for tennis 
writers—his second such victory in the past three years. 
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Bobby y award, Life Magazine wanted some bio- 
amps. graphical facts about me. They are going 
| to use a photograph of my work. The 
.. Quiz Kids Magazine will also publish an 

a, Start an argument in California, and you'll probably get article. For all these unusual experi- 
body an answer from Maine. Hundreds of letters reach the “You Tell ences I am most grateful to Scholastic, 
layer *Em” editor’s desk monthly. We read them all and publish the the sponsors of this annual contest. I 


best. If you insist, we'll use a pen name at the end; but we'll 
publish only letters signed with full names and addresses. Ad- 
dress: “You Tell ’Em,” 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








shall never forget the honor you have 


bestowed upon me. 


Hilda Aul 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 




































with 


Ne Se- Cut the Glitter The thrill of being a prize winner 
nning Dear Editor: in a ccatest of this kind is exciting. Mr. ( Life sages wanted biographical 
. Elmer Stephan, Director of Art in Pitts- facts for a four-page spread of repro- 


east I think it is no wonder that South burgh Public Schools, interviewed the ductions of work from Scholastic’s Four- 
im Americans don’t take to Americans. We prize winners during the radio broad- teenth Annual National High School 
have little real understanding of them. Cast on the day the prizes were award- Art Exhibit. The article on the Exhibit 





Play- ee Is pe a aie ct me ed. It was quite an experience for me appeared in the June 16, 1941 issue of 
are a , and want a glitter ,, : : 

nage’ year ps yw saps ad e oN. speak over the radio. Because of my Life. Ed.) 

vowyeaef a real place to us, it is a fairyland for 

Club's tourists, where nobody has any prob- 

York, lems at all. 

n and I think the movies have been most 

h Pal- to blame for this. Women in oversize 


skirts dancing the rhumba! Men in big 

hats, leaning on fences and smokin 
husky, cigars!) You would think the Sout 
Americans did nothing but lean and 
dance all day! 

There’s not a word about the high 
schools and universities. Nothing about 
the new airline. and farming advances. 

Many books written by South Ameri- 
can authors have not been translated. 
[ hope during this next year we will 
have many new books about the real 
thing, and at least one movie that takes 
the glitter off and tells us the truth. 

M. J. Q. 
New York, N. Y. 


Send (Note: Movie producers please take 
notice of M. J. Q.’s very legitimate 
gripe. We suggest something other than 
the ranches and the gauchos — say, the P F " 
; life on the rubber plantations, or the his- | | “I's in the bag! I’m wearing shoes with 2 F.*” 
singles toric story of the South American air- 
Cooke lines. As for books — there are, and will 
» New be, dozens. May we suggest Hubert 
» Herring’s Good Neighbors, published 
2. by the Yale University Press. Ed. ) % Don’t let your feet stop you from be- 
> times coming a champ at your chosen sport— 
: Sarah Thanks a Million ' wear shoes with “Posture Foundation.” 
ihe Dear Editor: Particularly for gym work! This scien- 


: ? ; tific improvement in rubber-soled shoes 
fas 14. I was the first prize winner in the is a proven aid to athletic development 
Helen Ceramic Sculpture Section of the An- and performance—it holds the bones of 
nual Natio Scholastic contest. I am the foot in natural position, increases 
seventeen years old and a senior at Pea- Staying power, and safeguards against 
body High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. I 





match. 


omen’s 


flat feet. Simply remember Posture Foun- 





season the Se ic Exhibitions at Car- , too. 
ote be ye Leading coaches 

- a in Big Aes many a . ' £ 

yearers, mihi recommend P*. #.— 
Hoking Ta cel, has steeesd tndtvidality’ bo our Se “Posture Foundation” 








work and has succeeded very well by 
ee having so many successful students. 
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Epictetus Said: 


Or Ge Difficulties 


eer show what 


, 


men até. 











The stalwarts of life 
are those who respond 
without hesitation when 
their responsibilities de- 


mand personal sacrifice. 


Let the objective be 
worth while and they 
do not quibble over the 
difficulties to be encoun- 


tered in reaching it. 











The 


FROM THE TOWER ROOM YOU CAN SEE ALL SIDES 


How Tolerant Are You? 


fo ee eee sides of a 
question? That helps you to 
be broad-minded and tolerant. 

“Tolerance” originally meant to 
endure, to bear, as you bear a bur- 
den. If we are intolerant of some- 
thing we sometimes say, “I can’t 
bear it.” But words grow and 
change as human nature develops. 
They become kinder in their mean- 
ing as le in general become 
jw 2 Eilinding and kind. 
Whereas our word “tolerance” used 
to mean only to bear, to endure, it 
now means (I quote a modern dic- 
tionary )—“a disposition to be pa- 
tient toward those whose opinions 
and practices differ from your own; 
freedom from bigotry and severity, 
in judgin the opinions or con- 
duct of others; forbearance; pa- 
tience; charity.” 

What a difference! What an ad- 
vance! How many lives must have 
been helped and bettered by toler- 
ance of that kinder and gentler 
sort! 

Tolerance is a wonderfully valu 


Jam Session 
(Concluded from Page 29) 


parties sponsored by a girls’ club 
when the girl would ask a boy to go 
with her, she expects to pay. 

Jean Morrison 

North Central High School 

Spokane, Washington 


Yes, But How? 

As far as I am concerned I would 
be perfectly willing to go “Dutch 
date” with a fellow provided it didn’t 
cause embarrassment to either of us. 

The boy’s problem is how to ask a 
girl out on a Dutch date. Most fel- 
lows have too much pride. They would 
rather stay home than have a girl share 
the expenses of the evening. But the 
girl is also g the evening at 
home and in most cases would be more 
than willing to pay her part. 

Thelma Weiss 
- Sullivan High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Here’s How 
Here we are again, at that old brick 
wall of how to arrange a Dutch date 
so that no feelings are hurt and every- 
one lives happily ever after. Who 
should suggest it? The boy? No, says 


able human asset to add to your lite. 

Do not be content with tolerance 
that is merely endurance; nor with 
that false tolerance which makes 

ou sorry for le in.a patroniz- 

ne oe cd you think them 
not so good or so fortunate as your- 
self. Insist on attaining that true 
tolerance which modern psychology 
teaches is one of the soundest and 
most valuable of human traits and 
behavior. 

How much tolerance—“forbear- 
ance, patience, charity”—have you? 
Only a little for a few friends? 
Or a real and constant attitude to- 
ward everybody? Ask yourself that, 
often. Check up on it today, to- 
morrow. the next day. Write me 
about it if you like, for writing 
down one’s fan cbe and resolutions 
tends to strengthen them. But in 
any case try enriching your mental 
and spiritual life with hones Try 


it, and see how such riches roll up. 


the boy. The girl? Oooh, | couldn't, 
says the girl. 

Well, I have a plan. It isn’t a miracle, 
but it’s better than this strange guess- 
ing game we play about finances. You 
know how it goes. Joe Blow has a date 
with Susie Q and, after standing on one 
foot a while, he says, “Well, er — uh 
where d’ya wanna go tonight?” Susie 
looks at Joe with his hands stuffed in 
his pants Ee. as if to conceal his 
state of ces. “I dunno. Where 
d’you?” Susie falters. Joe takes a firmer 
grip on that seventy-five cents he has 

says, “I dunno. Where d’you?” 

Now, if Susie could somehow muster 
the nerve to answer Joe’s first “Where?” 
question with “Well, how much do we 
want to ‘sgl (we, mind you); then 
if Joe would say, “The Treasury t. 
says the sky’s the limit — up ha 
cents!” then we're getting somewhere. 
Susie would have the alternative of 
suggesting a two-bit movie (on Joe's 
money) or of saying, “Look, how about 
us going to the skating rink (50 cents 
per) and I'll pay my own way?” 

See? Maybe that isn’t absolutely 
painless, but it’s better to pull the 
tooth at one yank than to keep tugging 
at it all evening. Right? 


— Gay Head 
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One Hour of Glory 


(Continued from page 26) 


“What's the matter with him? He’s a 
gentleman, even if he doesn’t like your 
pants,” said Tony cheerfully. “As a 
matter of fact, I hadn’t thought of ex- 
hibiting him. He'd hate it.” 

On which truce of sorts they went 
to bed. 

Grandfather Rogers was also in bed. 
His teeth were in a glass of water be- 
side him, and he lay in Muriel’s guest 
bed under Muriel’s pink eiderdown 
comfort and felt extremely lonely. 
When Henry, the butler, looked in later 
to see if he was all right, Grandfather 
Rogers hailed him as a friend. 

“Come in and sit down,” he said. 
“I'd like to talk to you. Sit down, man, 
I won't bite you. If you'll look at that 
glass on the table, you'll see why.” 

Henry gave a rather sickly smile. He 
sat down, although he looked like a 
kangaroo ready to leap at the least 
alarm. 

“I've been watching you tonight,” 
said Grandfather Rogers. “Englishman. 
eh? Been a soldier, haven't you?” 

“Most of my life, sir.” — - 

“Must seem queer to be passin, 
plates, eh?” 

Henry smiled. “It’s better than starv 
ing,” he said. 

Grandfather Rogers learned quite a 
lot about Henry - night, ‘ation 
his possession of the Victoria Cross 
The old man was highly interested. 

“I got a medal myself once,” he said, 
i> his cracked old voice. “Katie's got 
it tucked away somewhere. Never did 
me any good that I can see.” 

But he fell asleep quite suddenly in 
the middle of Henry’s retreat from 


Mons, and H put out the lights and 
raised the wi before he tiptoed 
out. 


When Grandfather Rogers opened 

his eyes again, Henry anes — by 
ine bel ae ee oer at 
lm. 

“Sorry,” he said. “Must have dozed 
oft for a minute.” 

Henry smiled. “It’s mogning, sir. I've 
brought your breakfast.”. 

Grandfather Rogers sat up in bed 
aud looked. It was certainly morning, 
and there was a tray on a table. More- 
over, Hi showed every_ indication 
of placing it on the bed. Grandfather 
Rogers eyed it indignantly. 

“Great Scott,” he said. “I'm not para- 
lyzed, am I? You take that down and 
tell the hired girl I've been up for my 
breakfast ever since my mother weaned 
me. What time is it?” 

He ate his breakfast downstairs that 
morning, to the of the house- 
hold. Also he went up later and made 
his own bed, thus greatly embarrassing 


the chambermaid. When he came down 
again, he found Muriel in the hall, 
dressed to go out. She greeted him 
without enthusiasm. 

“Tony wants you to have Sam and 
the car today,” she said. “I do hope 
you can amuse yourself.” 

“I thought I’ to Arlington.” 

As this itely was not amusement, 
Muriel felt uncomfortable. She was still 
more uncomfortable when Grandfather 
Rogers, having donned his chest pro- 
tector and old overcoat, shook Henry's 
hand before leaving the house. 

“Maybe you don't know it,” he said 
to Muriel, “but this fellow here’s got 
quite a war record. Get him to show 
you his medal.” 

Henry looked unhappy, but Muriel 
rallied and took it in her stride. “You 
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must do that sometime, Henry,” she 
said brightly. “I had no idea you were 
a soldier.” 

The old man went out, leaving what 
amounted to domestic choas behind 
him. Henry apologized gravely. 

“I'm sorry, madam,” he said. “The 
old gentleman seemed lonely last night, 
and he wanted to talk. It won’t happen 
again. 

And then something, which under the 
State Department veneer was really 
Muriel, emerged and surprised her. “I 
understand, Henry. I—I really would 
like to see your medal some day.” 

Henry, however, was back, so to 
speak, in the Division of Protocol. He 
merely bowed. “Thank you, madam,” 
he said, and called a taxi for her. 

(Continued on page 36) 











CO-EDiquette 





/ e On a date, never talk 
about another gal—except 
your mother. 





ARROW SHIRTS 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N.Y. 


CONTEST COMING! Watch for announcement of prize 


contest fer best shirt-and-tie combination designed by student 





2 e Never tell a gal you're a 
great guy—it’spossibleshe' ll 
find out for herself. 


3. Get your laughs from 
what you say—not from 
how you look. Wear Arrow 
Shirts and “ies. \ 


@ Arrow Collars have been 
famous since your Grandpop 
was a young ’un. And they're 
more popular than ever today: 
there’s an Arrow Collar on 
every Arrow Shirt! Get some 
of these good-looking shirts ($2 
and up) and some Arrow Ties 
to go with them. ($1 and $1.50.) 
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One Hour of Glory 


(Continued from page 35) 


So Grandfather Rogers had the car 
that day. He sat in front beside Sam 
and by and large Sam learned a good 
bit about the Civil War. Also Grand- 
father Rogers learned a lot about Wash- 
ington. They cruised first among the 
great stone buildings; but Grandfather 
Rogers seemed unimpressed, Only at 
the Lincoln Memorial, when Sam had 
helped him up the steps, he stood for 
a long time gazing up with his old eyes 
into the tragic, kindly face. Then he 
saluted, and, turning smartly, marched 
out again. Sam was waiting, and the 
old man looked out over the city. 

“Wonder how he'd have liked it, 
Sam?” he said. “He wasn’t much for 
show.” 

He was a little tired and more than 
a little cold when they reached the 


cemetery. 


“I’ve got a son and a grandson here,” 


he told Sam. “Tom died of typhoid in 
the Spanish War, and they brought his 
boy back from France and put him 
here, too. That was Tony’s brother. My 
wife Millie died when that happened. 
She’d banked a lot on Harry.” 

“Sure tough,” said Sam. 

The old man was silent after that. 
He had some difficulty in locating his 
graves. He found Tom’s first and stood 
bareheaded beside it. 

“Here he is, Millie,” he said. “If you 
can hear me, he’s here, and he’s all 
right. Either he’s busy somewhere else, 
or he’s just asleep. You know how he 
liked to sleep.” 

But he stood longer besidé Harry’s, 
among that marchin ng army of small 
white headstones. All these boys, he 
thought. Young once and full of life, 


and now lying there lost, and men and 
women still missing them. To what 
end? That he others like him 
should stand there on a winter hillside, 
at the end of their lives and alone. 

He was shivering when he went back 
to the car, and his ancient legs were 
not too steady. 

“Better go home, sir,” said Sam, tuck- 
ing the rug about him. “Kind of strain, 
all this. And it’s cold, too.” 

But Grandfather Rogers wanted to 
see the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
and it was there that he first saw the 
Moselys. Not that they were the Mose- 
lys to him then. They were merely a 
boy and a girl, standing hand in hand, 
watching the sentry on his endless pa- 
trol. It was the expression on their 
faces that caught his attention. They 
looked, he thought, like lost children. 
They did not even speak until an el- 
derly woman got out of an old car, 
laid some carnations at the foot of the 
tomb, and after standing a moment in 
silence, went away again. Then the boy 
stirred. 

“So that’s war and glory,” he said. 
“A bunch of flowers freezing against a 
piece of marble.” 

“It’s more than that,” said. the girl 
quietly. “To fight to save the coun- 
try — 

“If it’s worth saving,” said the boy 
bitterly, and moved abruptly away. 

It upset Grandfather Rogers. They 
were too young for that sort of thing. 
In their early twenties, probably — just 
the age Harry had been when he went 
to France. When he got into the car, 
he was shivering with cold, and Sam 
tucked him up carefully. The old man 
did not notice. He was gazing out over 
the city across the river. Then, halfway 
down the hill, he saw the young couple 


again, They were still hand in hand, 
and on an impulse he stopped the car. 

“How about a lift into town?” he in- 
quired. “Kind of cold for walking.” 

They hesitated, as though somehow 
kindness was Ne ge Then the girl 
smiled and agr They got in, and 
he saw that they were both thinly clad 
and pinched with cold. ‘ 

anks a lot,” she said. “What a 

nice car! I never expected to ride in 
one like it.” 

“It’s not mine,” said Grandfather 
Rogers hastily. “Belongs to my grand- 


son. I have an old one myself. Kind of . 


willful, but goes now and then.” 

“We had one like that,” said the gil. 
“We sold it for vas dollars. 

They were easier after that. They in- 
troduced themselves — John and Mar- 
gery Mosely —and said they were in 
town for only a little while. Then for 
some reason they became silent, and 
Grandfather Rogers saw the boy take 
the girl’s hand under the robe and hold 
it. But they accepted his offer of a hot 
drink at a drugstore, and when they 
separated, Margery thanked him nicely. 

“You've been very kind,” she said. 
“When I saw you at the Tomb, I 
thought you looked kind.” 

He did not see them again for sev- 
eral days. He stayed on at Tony’s in- 
sistence, although he was often home- 
sick for the old familiar things of the 
farm. He was rather lonely, to tell the 
truth. Both Tony and Muriel were 
busy, and even Henry remained aloof. 
Grandfather Rogers, dining alone in 
state, would try to get him to talk, 

“What's wrong with this country, 
Henry? Just as rich as it ever was, 
isn’t it? Got everything. What’s the 
trouble with it?” 


(Continued on page 37) 
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WIGGINS INK CO., INC, 271 NINTH 


FIRST PRIZE 


Mechanical Drawing Com- 

tition 1941. Drawn by 
a S. Mosley, Hampton 
Institute, Hampton Va. 
Teacher: Mr. John L. Frank 
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oe school year 
opens. Make it a good 
one. Start right and the 
rest comes easier. That 
goes for everything you 
do. Specifically, we, as 
America’s first manu- 
facturers of a 17 de- 
gree drawing pencil, 
say, “Start with Venus 
Pencils” in your 
drawing classes. This 
famous pencil offers 
you a palette of 
grays and blacks, 
unsurpassed for 
achieving pencil ef- 
fects of which per- 
haps even you may 
not realize you are 
capable. 





More professionals 
use Venus than any 


other 10c pencil. 


WENUS 


The AMERICAN 


Drawing Pencil 
17 degrees 
From canal black 6B—te dawn gray 9H 
AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
500 Willow Avenue 
Hoboken, N. J. 

















One Hour of Glory 
(Continued from page 36) 
“1 couldn't say, sir,” Henry would 
reply. “Will you have some more of the 
chicken?” 


He filled his time as best he could. 
One day Sam took him to Mount Ver- 
non, and he was cheered to learn that 
George Washington had also worn false 
teeth, and had hated them as he did. 

He made friends, of course. He made 
them everywhere. He would talk in his 
friendly fashion to tourists, to street- 
car and bus conductors, to taxi drivers 
slapping themselves to keep warm. 
Some of them called him “colonel,” 
and he would straighten under his old 
overcoat and smile, onwing his teeth 
in all their 

“Not a colonel, son, although I saw 
some fighting in my time.” 

They liked him. Sometimes he even 
took his lunch with them, sitting on a 
high stool at a counter. Behind his back 
they called him “Grandpap.” 

Then one day on the street he met 
John and Margery Mosely again. They 
looked better, less pinched, and Mar- 
gery had a new outfit and looked very 
nice in it. Grandfather Rogers noticed 
it at once. 

“Well, bless my soul,” he said. “Here 
you are again. I see you've been doing 
some shopping. 

a om a note of defiance in 
John’s voice when he replied. “She’s 
had something coming to her for a 
long time,” he said. “Anyway, we're 
going away soon. I wanted her to have 
one fling.” 

“Going home, eh?” 

“Yes,” said Margery softly. “Going 
home.” 

He took them to the movies that 
afternoon, getting his money out of an 
old-fashioned t¢ do so. It was a 
comedy, and all enjoyed it. It did 
not occur to the old man that it was 
their mutual loneliness that had brought 
them together; or that they were three 
derelicts, washed up on the same shore 
until some tide would separate them 
forever. So he was rather astonished to 
see tears in Margery’s eyes when they 
said good-bye at the hotel where 'they 
were stayin ying. 

“Thanks,” she said. “Thanks a lot. 
And maybe we will see you again — 
sometime.” 

“Of course you will,” said Grand- 
father Rogers. And because for some 
reason he felt uneasy, he patted her on 
the shoulder. “Have a nice time,” he 
told her. “You're both young, and 
igh a ea That's a lot to 

Then he left them and went on, his 
kind face on all and ’ 

(Cc on next page) 
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due to One-Hand Sacless Filler— 
the School and College Favorite 
There is no other like the Parker Vacumatic. 


Here is why: 


1 Parker's 14 K Geld Point is utterly different, 
finer textured and much less brittle than ordi- 
nary 14 K Gold. 

2 Wt is tipped with eil-smeoth Osmiridium, de 
veloped under the direction of Dr. Robert 
Pickus, chief Parker metaliurgist, former in- 
structor of metallurgy at Yale University. 

2 Parker's One-Hand Saciess Filler—makes room 
for a “third more ink than the average of 
three well-known sac-type pens. . 

4 Parker's patented Television barrel lets you 
SEE when your pen needs refilling. 

5 Parker's smart laminated styling— streamlined 
Pearl and Jet RINGS—as shimmering as velvet 
—is wholly exclusive. 

So remember, don’t buy ANY pen until yow 


try Parker—the Jewel of Pendom. The: 
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38 Scholastie 
One Hour of Glory 


(Continued from page 37) 


“Taxi, colonel?” 

“No, thanks, son. I’m stretching my 
legs a bit.” 

“Looks like they're long enough al- 
ready, colonel. I'm going home any- 
how. Maybe I can drop you. No 
charge.” 

He was more cheerful that night. 
After all, in spite of his troubles, Amer- 
ica was a pretty friendly place. Tony 
had brought him a new book, Heroes 
of Four Wars, and after he and Muriel 


had gone out as usual, the old man 
tried to read it by the li fire. But 
he was drowsy. The book fell to the 


floor and he t. 

Then the snow came —a soft, wet 
snow, which took the latent heat out 
of the air and left it raw and penetrat- 
ing. For the first time since his arrival 
the old man was housebound. He was 
lonely and unhappy. 

One day he wrote to Katie: “I am 
having a fine time. Tony and his wife 
are taking good care of me, and I wear 
the chest protector as per instructions, 
although I gather from Muriel’s face 
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1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


"Read These Rules Carefully 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 5, 1942. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic and Junior Scholastic, 
February 2, 1942 issues. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, « prize identical with that tied 
for will be awarded each tying contestant. 








“This is a fine city, but I guess it 
cost the taxpayers of the country plenty 
to build it. Well, easy come, easy go. 

“Yours, 

“Alexander Cameron Rogers. 

“P. S. Don’t worry about my being 

lonely. I have made a a few friends, 


although I doubt if Tony’s wife would 
care for some of them.” 

As events proved, Muriel did not. 
One day she gave a tea for the wife of 
what Tony called his boss. She had 
been a long time in getting that emi- 
nent lady, and all morning the house 
was in a turmoil. Then at four o'clock 
she called Tony on the telephone. 

“What am I to do?” she wailed. “He’s 
all over the place, and I simply cai’t 
have him around, Tony.” 

“Give him Sam,” said Tony. “He 
might like a drive.” 

I need Sam.” 

Tony. ted. “Well, it’s your party,” 
he said. “1 dont suppose a of your 
women would drop dead if they did 
see him. They're a sturdy lot.” 

Muriel banged down the receiver. 

But she was relieved when at five 
o'clock Henry gravely reported that 
Mr. Rogers had put on his overshoes 
and chest protector and gone out. She 
hurried into the library, hid Grand- 
father Rogers’ ancient pipe, emptied 
the ash tray, and raised & window. 

“You can bring those roses in now,” 
she told Henry. “We may not use this 
room, but I want the whole house to 
look nice.” 

The party was a great success. Every- 
body who was anybody came. A lon 
line of automobiles extended up an 
down the street; Sam was on the pave- 
ment opening car doors; and best of 
all, there was no sign of Grandfather 
Rogers. Then, practically one hour later, 
over the chatter of women and the click 
showed her 


ps a teeta om smile. “How 
well you have done it.” 

“It was a mess when we took it,” 
said Muriel, and threw open the li- 
brary door. The aig’ & so to : 
was her tour de force. It had, she con- 


plen 
here. Muriel stood transfixed in the 
oorway. 
(To be concluded in the next issue) 
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s 
ty No Use 
>. Brenda: “Sometimes the worm turns. . 
Cobina: “What for? It’s the same at boas 
s. ends, isn’t it?” 
ping * 
nds, 
auld Easy Does It 
Joe Blow was telling about a trick he’s 
not. me in studying jiu-jitsu. 
e of “So I grabbed his wrist like this—then 1 
had grabbed arm like this—then I twisted 
emi- like cree before he knew what hit him— 
puse I was flat on my back.” 
lock 7 
| 
He’s Modern Mary 
can’t Mary had a little lamb 
Given her to keep. 
“He It followed her around untis 
It died from lack of sleep 
Put-U-W’':z. Ledyard, lowa 
rty,” * 
your 
did Congrats Enwrapped - 


Radio station WOR recently celebrated 
r. its nineteenth eo anniversary. Among 


five its congratulator es was one from 
that a lady in Fi ee Island, who evi- 
Sines dently had been well trained by years of 
She ‘istening to commercial announcements. 
| With her note of congratulations, she 
rand- enclosed three soap wrappers! 
ptied Wall St. Journal 
iw. + * 
10W, 
> this Call of the Wild 
to “We were surrounded by natives,” related © 
the explorer. “They uttered savage cries, 
rath madly, and beat the earth with 
their clubs.” 
“Humph,” ted the listener, “sounds 
like a game ss 








Surtace Pimples & irritations — Itchy Scalp 


For over -five years, Poslam Ointment and 
Soap have been favorites young men and 
women tnewaghens es 9,5. eats Tagg 

for their complexion “Worries. 


cleanse the skin with 
Poslam Soap, then 


trated 
lief ‘is fast—the cost small—at your 
local druggist. 


Free Sample—Write Pesiam, Dept. 89, Station G, N.Y.C. 
STAMPS 


POSITIVELY Greatest ws ofier — Latest Scott's 
national $4.00 Stamp Album — covering 

ontains 36,000 illustrated, descriptive 3 

'942 Standard $3.50 Catalogue “Philately’s Encyclopedia” 
— absolutely Free to applicants for Foreign Approvals 

caus ing customers. PLYMOUTH. 

alifornia 
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On the Team 
“Did you know Stubby is playing end 
guard on the team this year?” 
“End guard?” 
“Sure, he sits on the end of the bench 


_ and guards the water bucket.” 


* 


Not Bashful 
Professor (rapping on desk ) : 
please!” 
Voice from Back Row: “Pepsi-Cola for 
me. 


“Order, 


* 


Lastex 
Sam: “Say, what's the idea of stretching 
that awning between those two buildings?” 


“Oh, I'm just making a house-to- 


house canvas.” 
Central Student, Detroit, Mich. 


* 


Betcha Can‘t Do It! 


Try saying any of these lines three times 
— making a mistake: 


md oily Ollie Sils old oily autos. 
ps stock chops. 
oo koe Fred three free throws. 
* 
Died Trying 


The man went into the telephone booth. 
tor, will you give me the number 

of Kate Zilch?” 

“Who?” 

“Kate Zilch.” 

“A. Zilch?” 

“No. K. K. K.! 

“K. as in Kate?” 

They carried the man out on a stretcher. 


* 


Gummed Up 
“I wish I had a nickel for ev l 
Ive kissed.” 7 
She: “What would you do, buy a pack- 
age of gum?” 


Piedmont Highlander, Piedmont, Caltf. 





American Legion Magasine 
“It’s the only way I can get him to take 
a bath.” 


| 48 Cash Prizes. Wri 









September 22, 1941 


$100.0 


CASH 


Given Away 
in this 
Interesting, Instructive 
WORD CONTEST 


It’s Fun! It’s Easy to Do! 
And ...in addition ... a big 


FREE, ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


to Every Contestant 
Think ef it! $100.00 Cash given away just for writ- 
ing « list of three letter words formed from the let- 
ters appearing in this sentence: 

“Sanford’s—The pen tested ink 

for all fountain pens.’ 

Yes! It's as easy as that. In the name Sanford, for 
Instance, you can make “and”, ‘for’, ‘‘rod”’ 
“fan’’ and others. And there are many, many more 


39 





words, too. 

You may win one of 49 Cash Prizes! And you know 
how handy it is to have extra money just before 
Christmas. But act now! . . the more time you 
have to write your list the better chance you may 
have. 

Here's all you de. Write plainly or print your name 
on a penny posteard. Address it to ‘‘Contest’’, San- 
ford Ink Company, Congress & Peoria Sts., Chicago, 
Iilinois. You'll receive by return mail your copy of 
the simple rules of the contest and a FREE Iilus- 
trated copy of the fascinating book “Some Things You 
Should Know About Writing Inks." Then get busy 
with your list of three letter words. Read and follow 
the rules carefully, and you may be the happy win- 
ner of the a ee = Sane the other 
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The greatest incentive that can come to a 
young artist is recognition. And that is the 
rich reward that awaits the winners of the 
M. Grumbacher Memorial Award—the 
Scholastic Award for esl painting, the me- 
dium which pays art’s highest premium. 


In addition to the nation-wide renown 
that is always the good fortune of the win- 
ners of this award, M. Grumbacher will 
present the following cash prizes: 


PRIZES: Ist—$50, 2nd—$25, 3rd—$15 
Five Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 


M. Grumbacher, sponsor of the award, is 
known to artists and students all over the 
world for their complete line of the finest 
artists’ material. “To work with Grum- 
bacher Material is to do one’s best work” 
is an axiom among artists. The next time 
you sketch or paint, do yowr best by 
using M. Gontibedher Artists’ Supplies. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 W. 34th Street, New York 


| For Everyone a The Outstanding 

















LuckY NOTHING / 
1 EAT PLANTERS PEANUTS 


Pe Pe By. 


One player strikes out—another hits a homer! What a difference! Yes, and it often tells the difference in 


6M pasis: 


| what players eat. For it takes energy to hit a homer—or to “‘score” in any activity. And energy comes from 
/ energy foods. That is why so many top flight athletes eat PLANTERS PEANUTS—one of the finest sources 
'-of energy. PLANTERS have more iron than whole milk and raisins—more protein, pound for pound, than beef- 


pik py, Cine 


| steak. Try some today—for more energy—and for more flavor with meals and between meals. You'll know 
they're genuine PLANTERS—alwoys fresh, crisp and meaty—by the picture of ““MR. PEANUT” on the package. 3 








— u's: Pe Ot Of. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 









JUST SEND 10c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! .- 


Here’s the dictionary every student should own—a big, tions thet are chock full of interesting, useful facts. Just 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains send 10c and four empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 10c 
' ONLY 416 pages, 22,000 definitions, an atlas of the world and four empty 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers and a 
" with 32 pages of full-color maps, and 10 special sec- copy is yours! Send now while this special offer lasts. 


fj Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! 





